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22> = Annual Worlds Typew riting Championship 
Won onthe UNDERWOOD 


| “> WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 stroke 
11 strokes per nd! A phenomenal perform 
" ’ T 
nd accur by the World's Champion Typist 
EW WORI R n the Underwood at the 22 4 
[ypewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New Y 


The World's Typewriting Championship, the Wo rid's A 


teur sina Chacioathio-ak wenen' PraA rl Scl 

Typewr g Championship—all won on the Unc 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 
won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High Sch 


Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per mit 
ute. This trophy for speed and accuracy in 
typewriting was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representi ng all sec 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


C plete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 
Co., 3 Ves ey Street Ne w 
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A Return Visit to the 
Katherine Gibbs School, Boston 


By W. W. Renshaw 


to be present at the very beginning of a 

new idea in business education. It was 
an experiment that had already met with suc- 
cess on a smaller scale, but was then being tried 
out with added enthusiasm in a larger field 
of activity. 

It was the thought of Mrs. Katherine Gibbs, 
who had opened a school in Providence, Rhode 
Island, that business education should not be 
confined alone to those young women who by 
the force of circumstances were unable to 
secure a higher education and who, therefore, 
chose to enter business simply as a means of 
earning a living. It was her idea that girls 
of a definite educational background—girls 
from college, from the seminary, from homes 
of obvious refinement—would find in secre- 
tarial work a dignified career that would 
appeal to them. Such recruits to the ranks of 
business would elevate the whole profession of 
secretarial training and would bring to com- 
merce and the professions a new group of 
highly-trained and intelligent assistants who 
would make their impress upon the world of 
business. 

The unusual success of the Providence ex- 
periment had led to the opening of a school, 
conducted on the same principle, in Boston. In 
1920, when I first came in contact with it, 
it was no longer an experiment; it was a 
definite trend of business education, headed by 
Mrs. Gibbs. What impressed me most then 
about it was its two-fold success, where busi- 
ness education for the most part had been 
concerned with success in one direction only. 


Brew in 1920 it was the writer's privilege 


We had too often been content to look upon 
such training as the learning of a “trade.” We 
had taught shorthand and typing and turned 
out stenographers. The broader aspects of 
secretarial training, with its higher ideals, had 
been too frequently lost sight of. One factor 
in education had been gained at the expense 
of the other. We should, of course, make 
good artisans of our students, but in genuine 
secretarial training mere artisanship is over- 
shadowed in importance by the broader neces- 
sity of educational ideals and dignity which 
go to the making of the perfect office 
assistant. 

On a return visit to Boston, therefore, I was 
gratified to find, as I had expected, the suc- 
cessful working out of both these phases of 
secretarial preparation. Of course, the fact 
that so many of the students of Katherine 
Gibbs School are college graduates will in a 
measure account for this success; but I find a 
highly contributing factor in the ideals con- 
stantly held before the students by Mrs. Gibbs 
herself, by the members of the faculty, and 
by those professors brought in from the col- 
leges and the universities to add to the quality 
and the prestige of the training imparted. 

Here it is impressed upon students, who are 
soon to take their place in the business world, 
that personality is a tremendously important 
factor in business, that the secretary’s position 
is one in which refinement is of recognized 
importance. She comes in contact with the 
public. She is taught to realize that the largest 
measure of success is a combination of tech- 
nical education, culture, and tact—an under- 
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standing of people and of business situations. 
The ideal secretary reflects the dignity of her 
office. She represents her chief or her firm, 
and she must always conduct herself with that 
thought in mind. 

I regard the success of Mrs. Gibb’s vision 
as an outstanding vindication of business train- 
ing. It demonstrates conclusively that cul- 
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tured, educated young women are glad to avail 
themselves of an opportunity to prepare for 
secretarial positions in which they can make a 
real contribution to modern business ; also, that 
business executives are eager to have as their 
assistants educated young women, technically 
proficient, who bring to their duties tact, diplo- 
macy, and personality. 
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Using the Boss’s Spectacles 


From “The Kalends” of the Waverly Press, Baltimore, Maryland 
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“Smile--and the Business W orld 
Will Want You” 


By Chester E. Shuler 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


WW ‘ex?’ you like to be worth a mil- 
lion? Perhaps you will be—if you 
can SMILE! 

The ability to smile is worth so much in the 
business world that few people ever estimate 
its value correctly. Yet we know that a 
happy, smiling face draws one quite as ir- 
resistibly as a magnet draws a needle. The 
clerk who smiles behind her counter in the 
department store is the one we instinctively 
approach, while we pass by, if possible, the 
scowling young woman at her side who seldom 
wears a smile and who snaps out her replies 
to our inquiries, who will make us “blue” if 
we remain with her long. The store with the 
larger number of “sunny” girls behind its 
counters will do a larger business than its 
competitor, because someone has recognized the 
value of a smile in business 
life. 

Sometimes it’s the employ- 
ment manager who makes 
the discovery. We heard of 
such an one recently. He 
employs hundreds of men 
and women annually, for va- 
rious types of service. 

“I place a tremendous value 
upon the ability to smile,” he 
said, in talking of the various 
qualifications sought in de- 
sirable applicants for em- 
ployment with his firm. “The 
person who can smile a sin- 
cere, whole-hearted smile, 
has a tremendous business 
asset, although, as a rule, he 
or she is quite unaware of 
the fact. 

“This is especially true of 
girls and women. When a 
girl or woman comes to me 
seeking employment, I always 
look closely to see whether or 
not she has this ability to 
smile. Of course, she must show reasonable in- 
telligence and have qualifications for the type 
of work she seeks, but beyond that it doesn't 
matter so much to me whether she’s pretty or 
homely, tall or short, a ‘flapper’ or one who 
has ceased to celebrate her birthdays. The 
job she wants is hers if she has reasonable 








qualifications—and wears the sort of smile 
that ‘won’t come off’ and that comes from the 
heart. 

“A lot of folks say this is foolish and im- 
practical. At first thought it may seem that 
they are correct. But I beg to differ with 
them, for experience has shown me that I’m 
right. It’s my job to produce employes that 
can handle the various jobs in our firm satis- 
factorily to all concerned. I like to hire the 
smiling person, because I’m always reasonably 
sure she'll make good with her boss. Whether 
he admits it or realizes it or not, the average 
man likes the sunny-smile person around him. 
It makes him feel better, and the work goes 
better, too.” 

This form of “sunshine” is always con 
tagious. The person who can smile nearly 

always gets a smile in return. 
The “blue” individual like- 
wise makes others “blue.” 
One of the latter sort in an 
office will make things go 
wrong with the entire per- 
sonnel, just as the smiling 
person will beget smiles from 
others about her. Since 
smiles and good cheer bring 
happiness, and happiness con- 
tentment, and contentment is 
conducive to good work in 
any office or business house, 
we see that the wise employ- 
ment manager is not at all 
impractical in his choice. 
The student - stenographer 
or the stenographer with ex- 
perience can do few things 
which will be of more prac- 
tical value than to cultivate 
the habit of smiling, a pleas- 
ing demeanor and a cheerful 
attitude. There are a lot of 
things besides shorthand, typ- 
ing, and bookkeeping that 
help make one an asset to one’s employers, and 
the foregoing are among the most important 
of such virtues, though probably not often 
recognized. 

The person who can smile possesses a sort 
of “employment insurance.” Provided she has 
reasonable qualifications for her work, she 
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soon becomes invaluable. When the office 
force has to be cut down because of a slump 
in business, or for some other reason, the girl 
that can smile and has a sincere, sunny dis- 
position, who wears her smile above her type- 
writer, and has an expression of contentment 
and pleasure as she goes about her duties, is 
never the one to find the “pink slip” in her 
pay-envelope. She’s too valuable to lose. To 
remove her from the office would be like 
closing the shutters and refusing to admit 
sunshine. She has made a place for herself. 
Everyone—including the chap who does the 
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“cutting”—wants her to remain. She has good 
insurance against layoffs, you may be sure 

The ability to smile can be cultivated. I: 
does not have to be “born.” A lot of folks 
seem unable to smile, because they’ve never 
tried very hard. The Creator gave us the 
ability to smile, and when we refrain from it 
we're in an unnatural condition. Let us think 
over the friends we find most charming, most 
congenial, the ones we like best to be about 
Aren’t they largely the ones with the sunny 
smiles? 

So, let’s all—SMILE! 
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Business Correspondence 
Credit Information 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, pages 104 and 107, letters 5 and 11) 
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gis™ PRINCIPLES 


a by W. W. LEWIS 
Theory Department, Gregg School 
"328 ‘North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


How About A General Review? 


OW about that pen? Do you clean 
IH] and fill it each morning? Are you 
holding it lightly, with the forefinger 
well arched and the wrist held high so as not 
to come in contact with the notebook or desk? 
Are you dating your notebook each day? 
This habit, formed while in school and con- 
tinued afterwards in actual work, will save you 
much annoyance when called upon to go back 
over several days’ work to look up some par- 
ticular dictation. 

Are you using the full length of your line, 
keeping your margins straight, narrow, and 
systematic? Do you return quickly from the 
end of each line to the beginning of the next? 

How about your spacing between outlines? 
Do not waste space, but arrange your outlines 
compactly. It will help you later on when you 
come to speed work if you develop the habit 
of compact writing at the very start. It takes 
longer to write twenty words with wide 
spaces between the outlines than it does to 
write the same twenty words with compact 
spacing. Why? Because it takes time to 
move the hand across the paper, and while the 
wasted time may amount to only a second or 
two with twenty words, it amounts to a great 
many seconds in a twenty-minute take. Just 
think what it would mean in the course of a 
day’s work. Try it yourself if you are in- 
clined to scout this statement. Consider how 
much less space your shorthand outline con- 
sumes as compared with the same word written 
in longhand and then narrow your spacing 
accordingly. 


Turning Over A New Leaf 


How about turning your pages? Had you 
given it a thought? Just think how much 
time can be wasted or saved in this one, simple 
little act. Remember, while you are turning 
the leaf you are not making a mark in your 
notebook that will mean anything to you when 
you come to transcribe and in the meantime 
your chief will continue dictating just the same. 


We offer the following suggestions for turn- 
ing the pages of your notebook, and, while 
we do not claim them as original, we are sure, 
with a little practice on your part, you will be 
able to turn the pages much more readily: 

Write only on the page next to you, leaving 
the upper page blank until your book is written 
through one way. While writing on the upper 
half of the page, introduce the second finger 
of the left hand between it and the next leaf, 
keeping the page on which you are writing 
steady with the first finger and thumb. While 
writing on the lower part of the page, shift 
the leaf by degrees till it is about halfway up 
the book. When the page is filled, lift the 
thumb, and the leaf will turn almost of its 
own accord. The finger should be introduced 
at the first pause the speaker makes, or at any 
other convenient opportunity that presents it- 
self. After filling your book in this way, re- 
verse and write back the other way. Thus, you 
will have used both sides of the leaf. 


Spelling 


Are you a good speller? You should form 
the habit of analyzing carefully every difficult 
word you encounter in your daily reading, 
whether it be in your textbooks or elsewhere. 
Do not study spelling merely from your speller. 
Get mental photographs of the difficult words 
and file them away for future reference. 


Penmanship 
How about your style? Do some regular 
practice on the repetition ovals. It will help 
you to limber and speed up your hand. It will 
enable you to make a clear-cut line as well as 
to develop an easy, flowing style, without which 
you wilk not be satisfied. 


The Wordsigns 


How thoroughly do you know your word 
signs? Our observation and experience has 
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Vocabulary Sentences 


On Words on Page 149 of the Manual On Words on Page 150 of the Manual 
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Vocabulary Sentences 


On Words on Page 151 of the Manual On Words on Page 152 of the Manual 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills--II] 
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taught us that the only knowledge of word- 
signs that is not a positive hindrance is such 
that will permit you to write them purely auto- 
matically and without thought or attention as 
to what you should write. If you cannot do 
this, there is a hesitation which causes you to 
take much longer to write the outline than it 
would to write the word in full. 

One of the best methods to be employed in 
learning the wordsigns is what we might call 
the “column method.” After writing the 
wordsigns over and over again until you feel 
you know them, take a sheet of typewriting 
paper and fold it into columns about an inch 
wide. Place this folded sheet alongside the 
printed words of your Manual, over the short- 
hand, and write the outlines for the entire 
column. Execute the outline carefully, but 
without hesitation. Make something for each 
word in the column, right or wrong. Be honest 
with yourself and do not look to see whether 
a doubtful outline is correct or not, but keep 
writing until the column is completed. Then 
compare your work with the Manual, and on 
the incorrect and doubtful outlines apply a 
good, strong, caustic liniment of practice so as 
to effect a complete cure right then and there. 
Next, close your Manual, and, in column two 
of your sheet, write the longhand opposite 
your shorthand outline. When you have com- 
pleted the column, open your Manual and 
compare. If any mistakes have been made, 
apply a double coating of the liniment to the 
offending outlines and surely they will not 
trouble you again. Continue this process, alter- 
nating the shorthand and longhand, until you 
have used up all the columns of your sheet. 


Watch Your Notes 


Do you stumble occasionally in reading back 
some of your wordsigns? If you do, we 
wonder if it is not because of a little care- 
lessness on your part in the execution of your 
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outline. Because of the fact that these word- 
signs are so simple, it is very easy to become 
careless in their execution. 

The cure: Simply do not permit any out- 
line to be carelessly made, but make each one 
just as accurately as you possibly can without 
drawing it. The chart on page 227 of this issue 
can be used to advantage in wordsign practice. 


Study and Review 


How about your study habits? It is better 
to study hard for fifteen minutes than to sit 
and dream or gossip over your books for 
two hours. Work for yourself and by your- 
self. Be independent. Do not ask your neigh- 
bor to help you decipher an outline. Study it 
out for yourself and the next time you will 
recognize the word instantly. The schoolroom 
is the place to begin to develop the habit of 
close attention to work; a habit that will be 
expected of you when you take the position 
for which you are preparing yourself. 

Do you profit by your mistakes? That is, 
when you write an outline incorrectly, do you, 
right then and there, jot it down for study at 
the very first opportunity and then make it a 
part of your shorthand knowledge? If you 
have arrived at the point where you feel it is 
a disgrace to make the same mistake twice, 
you are making real progress. 

Do you continually review your Manual? 
You cannot afford to slight this part of your 
study even after you start your dictation speed 
work; no, not even after becoming a high 
salaried stenographer or reporter. The fol- 
lowing is an excellent plan: 

First, write the shorthand for every word 
given. Second, correct your outline by re- 
ferring to the number of the paragraph in your 
Manual which corresponds with the number 
before the word and read the entire paragraph 
carefully and understandingly. Third, write 
other words involving the same principle 


The Review List 


Para- 

Worps GRAPH 
. neigh 24. quill 
. cat, ark, late 25. awaken 
. mitt, met, mect 26. whale 
. rattle, clan 27. yon, York 
. Tate 28. yelp 
. gale 30. slain, sallow 
. flee, veal 31. sneak, sad 
. wrap 32. 
. pad 33. 
- pitch 34. 
. shelf, peg, jay, 35. 

peeved, pamper 36. choose 

. lot, law, load 37. froze, lathe 
. Oar, pour 38. ox 
. cut, shook, do 39. string, trinket 
. mummy, gulp 40. convince, embrace, 
. wag unseen, exit 


Worps 


assay 
teeth, thread 
saucy 


Para- 

GRAPH Worps 
armchair, startle, 
curd, bard, fertile, 
Sherlock 

shears 

thermal, searcher 
starve, terminate, 
organ, warp, wormy 
deal, deals 

move 

acceptance; (Note) 
systems, names, 
likely, lightly 
whereby, evermore 
doctored, outer; 
(Note) checker 
stranger 

outline, afterclap 


Para 
GRAPH Worps 
41. pleading, pleadings, 55. 
something 
42. quickly, thirstily 
43. faction; (Note) Swede 56. 
44. puny, stout, spoil, 57. 
shiny; (Note) might 58. 
45. radio 
46. riotous 59. 
47. radiate, trachea 60. 
48. awe 62. 
50. grind, flatten; 
(Note) empty 
51. pontiff, gender 63. 
52. watchman, wedded, 64. 
tosses, foxes 
53. blended 65. 
54. to miss 66. 
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Para- 
GRAPH Worps 
67. reverend, possible, 
canvas, miraculous, 
latitude 
68. abide, claim 
69. $8,000,000 
70. a hundred pounds 
71. 8 per cent per annum 
72. it is, I will, from the, 
could be, long time 
73. to sail 
74. as rich as 
75-77. I had not been able 
78. I do not want 
79. I don’t want 
80. I was not, I wasn’t 
81. you will be sorry 
82. details of the business 
83. from minute to 
minute 
84. minute after minute 
85. minute by minute 
86-87. in reference to the 
case 
88. abeyance, tunic 
89-90. miscount; (Note) 
mum, renown, 
decoy 
91. pursuance, percen- 
tage; (Note) pro- 
duce, pertinent 
92. allusion 
93. elucidation 
94. cambric, allopathy 
95. advisory 
96. molest, aboard 
97. wild 
98. disagreement 
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Para- 

GRAPH Worps 

100. allspice, ulcerate 

101. compassion, com- 
mingle, candescent 

102. impure, income 

103. inaccurate 

104. exhilarate, oxide 

105. (Note) furlough, 
foreword 

106. subtract; (Note) 
suburbs, subacute 

107. (Note) unexpected 

108. complete 

109. contrive, constrain, 
extradite, exclusion, 
entreaty, intelligent- 
ly, detraction, de- 
stroyer, instructional, 
retrench, restricting, 
literally, lattermost, 
alternating, ultracon- 
servative, Centralia, 
electrode, matron, 
metronome, nitrogen, 
neutralize, Peterson, 
patronage, Austrian, 
abstraction, obstruc- 
tion 

110. reconstruct 

111. elected, attractive 

112. aggressor, antiquity 

113. inclusively 

114. declivitous, reclusion 

115. hydroplane 

116. magnetic, MacCrory, 
multiplex 

117. overshoe, undervalue 

118. parasol, postgraduate 


Para- 

GRAPH Worps 

119. self-confidence, circu- 
late, circumspect 

120. supersede, suppres- 
sion 

121. shortcake, shipmate, 
transplant 

122. suspicious, susceptive 

123. misunderstanding, 
we understood, do 
you understand 

124. under which 

125. rumble, rumple 

126. superscribe, super- 
scription 

127. inflict, infliction 

128. grateful, friendless, 
basement, candid- 
ness; (Note) dement 

129. interpose, interposi- 
tion, compute, ampu- 
tation 

130. empire, requiring 

131. bequest, prerequisite 

132. thyself, themselves 

133. consult, presume 

134. fissure, abjure 

135. notion, inefficient, in- 


efficiency 

136. Wordsworth, trust- 
worthy 

137. savingly, Addington, 
Bellingham 


138. ramification, audi- 
bility, milligram, 
temperamental, 
cardinalship 

139. Edward, upward, 
fatherhood 
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Para- 

GRAPH 

140. miracle 

141. neuritis 

142. undulating 

143. seniority, ductility, 
serenity, conformity, 
cavity, monstrosity 

144. optimistic, majesti- 
cally 

145. analytic, analytical, 
analytically 

146. pedantic, pedantically 

147. epigraph 

148. autobiography 

149. phrenology 

150. I am in a position 

151. cash value 

152. taking his 

153. ticket holder, few 
moments ago 

154. A. N. Palmer 

155. Ogdensburg, vaude 
ville, Rockport, Plain 
field, Stanford 

156. Lewiston, Lewistown 

57. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

158. State of Montana 

159. southeast quarter 

160. favorably 

161. elusive, illusive 

162. tenderly 

163. leeway 

164. alignment 

165. stringency 

166. impressive 

167. Ullrich 

168. thousands 


Worps 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1927-28 


Arizona 


Donald Le Master, Bisbee 
High School, Bisbee 


California 


Eline B. Anderson, Liberty 
Union High School, 
Brentwood 

Emma M. Taylor, Tamalpais 
Union High School, 
Sausalito 


Colorado 


Pearl V. Turner, Colorado 
Springs High School, 
Colorado Springs 

W. C. Pittenger, Longmont 
High School, Longmont 

Martha Nass, Louisville High 
School, Louisville 

Grace Oldham, Yuma Union 
High School, Yuma 


Connecticut 


Sister Teresa Margaret, St. 
John School, New Haven 

Edith C. Lindell, Thomaston 
High School, Thomaston 


Ruby M. Parsons, Torrington 
High School, Torrington 

Therice Powers, Wilby High 
School, Waterbury 

Inez M. Elder, William H. 
Hall Senior High School, 
West Hartford 


Florida 


Juanita Hilty, Summerlin In- 
stitute, Bartow 


Georgia 


Dessa Fanniu, Bowdon State 
Normal College, Bowdon 

Addie Haisfield, Griffin High 
School, Griffin 


Illinois 


Sister Mary Clarissa, St. 
Anthony School, Chicago 

Edith Carmody, Fairbury High 
School, Fairbury 

Frieda O. Smith, Fairfield 
High School, Fairfield 

Flora 8. Cox, Forrest Town- 
ship High School, Forrest 

Frieda H. Pilgrim, Brown's 
Business College, Freeport 


Velma Sollars, Galesburg High 
School, Galesburg 
Margaret Lamberton, Galva 
High School, Galvs 
Lillian B. Sweet, Geneva High 
School, Geneva 

Georgia L. Donaldson, Girard 
High School, Girard 

Helen Gardner, Glenbard 
Township High School, 
Glen Ellyn 

Elva Millard, Harvard Com- 
munity High School, 
Harvard 

Nina M. Reason, Thornton 
High School, Harvey 

Margaret Reynolds, John 
Green High School, 
Hoopeston 

Miss M. Bea Ellis, Jackson- 
ville High School, Jack- 
sonville 

Grace M. Clow, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet 

Miss F. E. Golding, Proviso 
Township High School, 
Maywood 

Gertrude Abernathy, Morris 
High School, Morris 

Kenneth W. Conroy, Mount 
Pulaski Township High 
Sehool, Mount Pulaski 


Lena M. Van Etten, High 
School, Normal 

Zulu Z. Wright, Paris High 
School, Paris 

Sister M. Justina, Saint 
Joseph School, Peru 

W. A. Stumpf, Pontiac Town- 
ship High School, Pontiac 

Hannah M. Curran, Senior 
High School, Springfield 

Sister M. Felician, St. Joseph 
School, Waukegan 

Agnes E. Brown, Waverly 
Township High School, 
Waverly 


Indiana 


Sisters of Saint Frances, 
Cedar Lake 

Sisters of Saint Agnes, St. 
Mary's Commercial 
School, Crown Point 

Beulah Husted, Dyer High 
School, Dyer 

Sisters of Saint Joseph, Saint 
Joseph's School, Garrett 

Dorothy Davidson, Mount Ver- 
non Senior High School, 
Mount Vernon 


(Continued on page 218) 
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The Mole 
By Manthei Howe 


From the Spring, 1925, number of “Remington Notes” 
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Anna EB. Johnson, Center Point 
High School, Center 
Point 

Lena E. White, Cherokee High 
School, Cherokee 

Alta Warner, Davenport High 
School, Davenport 

Wilma Downes, Jefferson High 
School, Jefferson 

Nora McWilliams, Odebolt 
High School, Odebolt 

Lilly Schoenleber, Central 
High School, Sioux City 

Bessie A. Young, West High 
School, Waterloo 


Kansas 


Ethel Watkins, Baldwin High 
School, Baldwin 

Bertha Tindal, Beloit High 
School, Beloit 

Irene Tinkler, Concordia High 
School, Concordia 

Mrs. L. P. Young, Elmadale 
Rural High School, 
Elmadale 

Veta M. Shepard, Emmett 
High School, Emmett 

Sister M. Remigia, Girls 
Catholic High School, 
Hays 

Gladys Frank, Junction City 
Senior High School, 
Junction City 

Benedictine Sisters, Holy 
Trinity School, Lenexa 


> 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 214) 


J. B. Parker, Olathe High 
School, Olathe 


Kentucky 
Sister Mary Adele, Sacred 
Heart Commercial School, 
Bellevue 


Maine 


Geneva Little, Freeport High 
School, Freeport 

Clara B. Wyeth, Traip Acade- 
my, Kittery 

Norma Jane Bryan, Millin- 
ocket High School, 
Millinocket 


Massachusetts 


Gertrude E. Clapp, Chandler 
Secretarial School, Boston 

E. Pauline Conrad, Ludiow 
High School, Ludlow 

Mrs. W. C. Moose, Middie- 
boro High School, 
Middleboro 

Sister M. Camille, Notre 
Dame School, North 
Adams 

Sister Mary Oliveria, Holy 
Trinity Commercial 
School, Roxbury 

Sister Helene du Crucifix, 
Sisters of the Assump- 
tion, Salem 

Sisters of the Presentation, 
Mount Carmel, Williman- 
sett 


Michigan 


Agnes Engstrom, Baraga High 
School, Baraga 

Florence Filkins, Cadillac 
High School, Cadillac 

Frances Jerome, Chelsea High 
School, Chelsea 

Ruth Bachtell, Agnes Broad- 
well, Hazel Caldwell, 
Margaret Carothers, 
Helen Dempster, Neva 
Dennison, Harold George, 
Elizabeth Harnack, Cora 
Holland, Ann Keickhefer, 
Marion Koepeke, Gertrude 
McDaniel, and Maxwell 
Munroe, High School of 
Commerce, Detroit 

Mr. Vogt and Emma Wales, 
Northeastern High School, 
Detroit 

Mary KR. Snell, Northern High 
School, Detroit 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St 
Mary’s School, Detroit 

Boyd R. Swem, Creston High 
School, Grand Rapids 

Leslie J. Whale, Greenville 
High School, Greenville 

Darwin Bailey, Harbor Beach 
High School, Harbor 
Beach 

Cecelia Knoll, Hastings High 
School, Hastings 

Iva M. Davidson, Holland 
High School, Holiand 


Nelly Trudell, Senior High 
School, tron Mountain 

Florence A. Bovee, Central 
Senior High School, 
Lansing 

Violet M. Matson, Manistique 
High School, Manistique 

Miss E. Clucherty, Muskegon 
Heights High School, 
Muskegon 

Helen Jean Doelker, South 
Haven High School, 
South Haven 


Minnesota 


Edith M. Johnson, Brecken 
ridge High School, 
Breckenridge 

Alice R. Melbye, Cloquet 
High School, Cloquet 

Iva Loy, Crosby High Scho 
Crosby 

Alpha Iregus, Central Hig 
School, Duluth 

Alice M. Nickerson, Elk Rive 
High School, Elk River 

School Sisters of Notre Danx 
St. John's School, Jorda 

Clara McIver, Lake City Hig 
School, Lake City 

Eva L. Connelly, Mankato 
Commercial College, 
Mankato 

Miss C. M. Swanson, Moor- 
head High School, 
Meorhead 


(Continued om page 230) 
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Some Pointers on How Not 


to be a Stenographic Success 
By Florence E. Ulrich 


Arrive at the office late every morning and then take the time to 
go out and powder your nose. 
—_ © —_ 


Tap your pencil on the desk, or gossip with some of the other 
members of the office, while taking dictation. 


-2 


Get loans on your salary, and, if possible, your whole salary in 
advance. 
—o a 


Have your beaux call you up on the telephone as many times 
during the day as possible. It relieves the monotony. 


— 
Explain politely that you are a secretary, with emphasis on secretary, 
and not a porter, when you are asked to refill your boss's ink-well. 
— = 
Show him that you know more about his business than he does, 
and don’t hesitate to be saucy in telling him so. 
— 
If he makes a correction on the letter you transcribed for him, 


produce your notebook and prove to him that you have written exactly 
what he said. - 


If he leaves the office early, pack up your troubles and leave also— 
first taking the precaution to see that he is out of sight. 


—o— 


Procrastinate in doing the things that you are asked to do, and forget 
them if you can. After all, they were little things and not important. 


= 
And last but not least, volunteer as much information to your friends 
about your employer's business as you can; and, if there is anything you 
fail to hear that you think might be of interest to them, ask him about it. 
Concern yourself as much as possible with his personal affairs, and 
gossip about him among the other employees. 
— 2 = 
Develop a grouch against him and against the business in general, 
and keep it. - 
—_— YY —_ 


After all there is plenty of room on park benches for unemployed 
“stenographers,” and you can retire as soon as you want to. 
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Comparing the 
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Two Machines 


From “Your Job” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 31 


Horizontal 

1 Commerce 

4 One who buys 

7 A shaft to obtain water 
8 A suspended mass of ice 
10 Form of dessert 

11 A legal document 

12 Large cousin of monkey 
14 Iron when it is mined 
16 Arm of the sea 

17 Prohibit 

19 Tell falsehood 

20 Fairy 

21 First woman 

23 Teach 

24 Good to eat 

25 Small city 
36 Beside 
37 Accept 
28 Toward 
30 Fruit 
33 Gratify 
33 Masticate 
34 Beam of sunlight 

35 Paper money 

37 Discharge a gun 

4@ Deception 

41 Middle of day 


oOo 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Frank O° Connor 


Clinton, Iowa 






































Key to Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 70 
From the December Gregg Writer 
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Vertical 


Correct 


World War Aviator who 
brought down five or more 
enemy planes 


Aloft or high 
Lament, grieve 
Work 


Take food into system 
Very good 
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Martin J. Dupraw, B. Sc. 


HENEVER we see or hear the name 
“Dupraw” we always think of speed 
in shorthand. Or we may remember 

that it is the name of a young man who has 
also acquired something of a reputation as a 
tennis player in the New York metropolitan 
district. But now we note from the mid-year 
graduating list of New York University that 
Mr. Martin J. Dupraw was recently gradu- 
ated from that institution with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

Thus, since his graduation from the High 
School of Commerce in 1922, Mr. Dupraw 
has succeeded in making himself three times 
champion shorthand writer of the world and 
three times New York State champion; has 
maintained his athletic activities ; and has com- 
pleted his college course—to say nothing of 
establishing a reputation as a practicing re- 
porter in New York City. This is a remark- 
able record for a young man scarcely over 
twenty-one years of age. Mr. Dupraw is an 
unusual young man, but in order to have his 
career point the moral that it should, let it 
be said that his success is due as much to his 
industry as to his unusual abilities. 

He has done all these things because he was 
willing to make the effort and to give the 
time necessary to their accomplishment. He 
became a fast shorthand writer while he was 
still in high school, and he acquired his speed 
by attending special classes in leisure periods 
and at night in order to secure extra dicta- 
tion and speed practice. Then, being gradu- 
ated from high school and finding himself 
able to earn a living with his speed in re- 
porting, he launched upon a free-lance re- 
porting career. This, of course, kept him 
busy in the day time; but, determined to se- 
cure his college education, he enrolled in New 
York University for the night classes. Since 
then he has earned a very good income as a 
reporter in the day time; he has attended col- 
lege classes five nights a week and on Satur- 
day; he has managed to keep in training for 
the yearly contests; and he has won his letter 
twice in tennis by representing his university 
in that branch of sport. 

In addition to following the courses neces- 


sary to secure his degree, Mr. Dupraw for 
the last two years has been a student of the 
Law School of the same university. He has 
but one more year before him, when he will 
receive his law degree also. 

We like to point out these things to em- 
phasize more the sheer industry which they 
represent than their mere brilliance. Mr. 
Dupraw has richly deserved every success he 
has achieved, for he possesses the stuff which 
is universally conceded to be at the bottom of 
genius—the ability to apply himself. 

There is a wealth of encouragement to any 
young man or woman in the career of the 


World's Shorthand Champion. 


C+. ° ty teal Quon 
4 L 


Two Styles 


ECENTLY on this page, speaking of 
the size and style of shorthand notes 
adopted by different expert writers, we said: 


Theoretically we favor the happy medium—notes 
neither too small nor too large—but we have reached 
the conclusion that the size of the notes is a matter 
which depends very largely upon the physical make-up 
and mental temperament of the individual writer. 


On this same subject, we call attention this 
month to the three pages of actual notes 
written in the recent championship contest by 
Mr. Dupraw and Mr. Swem, presented on 
pages 244, 245, and 246. The notes on the 
220 take and the 260 take are by Mr. Dupraw, 
on which he won the championship. The 
third page shows the notes of Mr. Swem on 
the 280 take, which he won. Here are the 
shorthand notes of two fast writers as far 
removed from each other in point of actual 
style as two writers of the same system can 
possibly be. 

Mr. Dupraw writes a large, artistic, and 
flowing style of shorthand; Mr. Swem has 
the tendency to keep his notes small even at 
the highest speeds, and to “pack” them. We 
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used to think at one time that only very 
small notes could be written fast, but Mr. 
Dupraw comes along and completely confounds 
that theory. Mr. Dupraw uses twice as much 
space and makes twice as large outlines as 
does Mr. Swem in the same contest—and he 
wins in doing it! Results like these cannot be 
argued against, no matter how prettily we 
may theorize. 

However, as we examine these three pages 
of notes, we find reason to refer again to our 
previous editorial. We said then: 

In all probability Mr. Dupraw will write a smaller 
and more compact style as time goes on, but we do 
not believe he will ever write minute notes, nor will 
he adopt the extreme “packing’’ of notes so strongly 
advocated by some reporters and teachers. His writing 
will probably more closely approach the size and char- 
acteristics of Mr. Swem’s. We are thoroughly con- 


vinced that a minute style of writing is neither as 
rapid nor as easy to read as was formerly believed. 


Now look carefully at the 220 notes of Mr. 
Dupraw and then at his 260 notes. The con- 
trast is obvious—and somewhat surprising. On 
the 260 take his notes are very much smaller 
and more “packed” than on the 220. An 
actual count shows that on the page of his 
220 take he has written only 160 words, while 
on the single page of the 260 take he has 
written 283 words. He has reduced the size 
of his notes on the higher speed take to such 
an extent that he has put 123 more words on 
the page. Some of these additional words 
will naturally be accounted for by the dif- 
ference in phrasing in the two types of ma- 
terial, but the fact that he has altered the 
size of his notes on the higher speed take is 
very plain to the eye. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that, whether 
accidentally or by design, Mr. Dupraw has 
adapted his notes to the speed at which he 
writes. At the lower speed he gives free play 
to his large style—a style that is unquestion- 
ably very readable—but as the speed rises, 
he restrains his hand and adopts a smaller 
and more compact style, a style which con- 
serves time and energy and undoubtedly makes 
possible greater speed. 

How contrary this is to the practice of 
unskilled writers whose tendency as the speed 
goes up is to sprawl out and take up more 
room, rather than less! 

Mr. Swem’s notes are very compact, even 
more so than this testimony take indicates. 
On the first page of his solid matter take at 
220 words a minute, he wrote 389 words. His 
notes are not unusually small but they are 
grouped closely together. He has achieved 
his speed rather by conservation of effort and 
precision than by a fast shorthand movement. 
His characters lack the round, graceful swing 
of Mr. Dupraw’s but they are precise and 
time-saving. These are elements that always 
show to better advantage on the higher speeds, 
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where every saving in space and size is magni- 
fied many fold. 

A perusal of all the contest notes of these 
two writers indicates that so far as knowledge 
of system is concerned they stand on a par. 
It goes without saying that they both know 
their theory, and apply it almost instinctively. 
In some cases, particularly on solid matter and 
jury charges, they write a longer outline than 
is necessary; they both make full use of the 
phrasing possibilities of the system; and in 
testimony their ability to apply the special court 
expedients is remarkable. Mr. Swem in the 
testimony, for instance, writes “livestock” and 
“sure” both out fully; but with other words 
that are occurring frequently throughout the 
take, after writing the word in full once, he 
abbreviates it to the last degree! 

To readers who examine the notes carefully 
many mishearings will be evident. Mr. 
Dupraw in one instance misheard “as it is” 
for “as idiots” and Mr. Swem misheard “we 
had” for “we asked.” But hearing is always 
a problem at speeds such as these. 

Taken together these pages constitute a very 
forceful lesson on style. As we have pointed 
out, there is no arbitrary standard of size to 
which notes must conform. Shorthand can 
be written fast with a large style or with a 
small style, so long as it is a natural style. 
Theoretically, however, there is an ideal and 
these notes plainly point it. It is to be found 
somewhere in between the fine, graceful, 
swinging style of Mr. Dupraw and the more 
precise and compact characteristics of Mr. 
Swem’s notes—the happy medium again. 

Space does not permit us to give the entire 
contest matter dictated, but we are printing the 
part of each test shown in the specimens of 
notes being presented. 


280 Words a Minute—Testimony 


(Plate on page 244) 


(Two-voice dictation. Q's and A's neither read 
nor counted) 


Q. Mr. White, you testified that the check for Five 
Thousand Dollars was charged to your account by 
Mr. Wilson? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You recall that check, do you not? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And I believe you stated you did not know why 
that was done? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have no knowledge about that? 

A. No, sir; I never talked to him. 

Q. Do you know Sam Barton? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You and Sam are notjon very good terms, are 
you? A. No, sir. 

Q. You had a lawsuit with Sam a few years ago, 
did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And since that time, you have been unable to 
deal with Sam, I believe? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sam had some cattle up there about the time that 
check was given, did he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About a hundred head of cattle, did he not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You and|/Mr. Wilson went up there and looked 
at those cattle? A. Yes, sir. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Q. You drove up to the place where they were? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did you tell Mr. Wilson that Sam would not 
let you come on the place? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you took Mr. Wilson up there to buy those 
cattle, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He bought them for you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He bought one hundred head at|Fifty Dollars each, 
did he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they were delivered at your place? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that check was written for this Five Thou- 
sand Dollars for those cattle, was it not? 

A. It could have been. 

Q. That was true, was it not? 

A. It was two years before, that I bought the cattle. 
Q. It was two years before, that you bought the 
cattle? 

A. We bought the cattle two years before||! the 
check was written. 

What year did you buy the cattle? 

I think it was in the spring, two years before that. 

You bought them in the spring, you say? 

Yes, sir. 

And when was this check charged up? 

In September, two years after that. 

It was in the spring, a year ago last spring that 
ui got those cattle, was it not? A. No, sir. 

You are sure about that?} <A. Yes, sir. 

Had you ever paid him for those cattle yourself? 

No, sir. 

Then do you know that check was not charged up 
to your account for the amount Mr. Wilson paid for 
the cattle? 

A. I do not know. It could be. I never did know 
what it was for. 

Q. In your best judgment, is that what it was for? 
A. Yes, sir; it could be for that. 

Q. You had never|paid for the cattle at any time 
since? <A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, there were some other notes for Three 
Thousand Dollars and Four Thousand Dollars that 
were charged up to your account. You say you know 
nothing about that? A. No, sir. 

Q. You did make an application for a loan with the 
Savings Bank, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 


O>OOyOPO>O>O 
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Q. And they had been out and inspected your live 
stock, had they not?| A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you had an application for a loan with them 
at the time these notes were charged up there, did 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much was that application for? 

A. I think we asked for Six Thousand Dollars. 

Q. Six Thousand Dollars, and at this time that these 
notes were charged up against your account, this loan 
was pending, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. Well, I never did know||? about that 
Q. You know nothing about that? A. No, sir. 
Q. But you did have an application. for a loan, and 
they had been out and inspected your stock? 

A. Yes, sir. 


260 Words a Minute—Jury Charge 
(Plate on page 245) 


Gentlemen of the jury: 

You are instructed that the burden of proof in 
this case is upon the state to prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt each and every material allegation in the in- 
dictment contained, and if you find from the evidence 
that the state has proved each and every material 
allegation contained in the indictment beyond a reason- 
able doubt, then it will be your duty|to find the de- 
fendant guilty; but if you find from the evidence 
that the state has not proved each and every materia! 
allegation contained in the indictment, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, then it will be your duty to find the 
defendant not guilty. 

Gentlemen of the jury, you are instructed that the 
defendant in a criminal action is always presumed to 
be innocent of the/crime charged until his guilt has 
been established beyond a reasonable doubt, and this 
presumption continues in his favor throughout every 
stage of the trial down to and until the jury shall have 
reached a verdict, and does not cease upon the sub- 
mission of the case to the jury. 

Gentlemen of the jury, the Court instructs you that 
the indictment in this case is noljevidence of the de- 
fendant’s guilt and must not be considered by you 
as such. It is only a form of procedure provided by 
law to place the defendant on trial for the crime 
charged. (Continued on page 253) 
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Obituary 
Robert F. Gallagher 


R. ROBERT F. GALLAGHER, of San 
Francisco, the author of the Gallagher- 
Marsh textbook on Pitmanic Shorthand, passed 
away on September 10, at the age of sixty- 


four. For many years Mr. Gallagher was 
well known as a shorthand reporter, author, 
and teacher, and was very active in Masonic 
circles. He is survived by his widow and son. 


Fred H. Gurtler 


UST as we were going to press we re- 

ceived the sad news of the death of Fred 
H. Gurtler, who died in Chicago, October 18, 
after a very short illness. The news will 
come as a great shock to his thousands of 
friends and to the teachers and students who 
have sat at his feet in the learning of a great 
art, through the medium of the department he 
edited so ably in this magazine for eighteen 
years. We can do nothing more in this issue 


of the Gregg Writer, owing to the fact that 
the printing schedule must be maintained, than 
to extend to his family and to his legion of 
friends the sincerest sympathy and condolence 
of the magazine’s staff. In an early issue we 
shall review Mr. Gurtler’s great work in the 
furthering of the cause of shorthand—a work 
which will give him a permanent place in the 
history of the art which we all love. The 
profession has lost one of its ablest members. 
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The Measure of a Successful Secretary 


By Earl B. Morgan, Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
From the “American Shorthand Teacher,” June, 1926 
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Sisters of Notre Dame, St. 
Francis De Sales School, 
St. Paul 

Alice Elstad, Stillwater High 
School, Stillwater 

Lola F. Ridgeway, Windom 
High School, Windom 


Missouri 


Grace Spacht, Alliance High 
School, Alliance 

Sister M. Lioba, St. Agnes 
Academy, Alliance 

Sister M. Amarella, St. 
Bonaventure School, 
Columbus 

Alma Bremerman, Dexter High 
School, Dexter 

G. H. Weaver, Glasgow High 
School, Glasgow 


Pennsylvania 


Galia M. Null, Greensburg 
* High School, Greensburg 


SO 
Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 218) 


Clara E. Schatz, Lehighton 
High School, Lehighton 

8. H. Hays, Lewistown High 
School, Lewistown 

Cora Suiter, Lock Haven High 
School, Lock Haven 

Harriet A. Rhoades, Millers- 
burg High School, 
Millersburg 

Harry R. Harvey, Marple- 
Newtown High School, 
Newtown Square 

F. Esther Strouse, Towanda 
Borough School, Towanda 

Sister Paulita, St. Ann's 
Academy, Wilkes-Barre 


Porto Rico 
Monserrate O. Porrata, 
Guayama High School, 
Guayama 
South Dakota 


Inga Holen, Central High 
School, Aberdeen 


Texas 


Mrs. Gordon Smith, Runge 
High School, Runge 


Vermont 


Mildred L. Kingsbury, Hart- 
ford High School, White 
River Junction 


Wisconsin 


Nora E. Kaven, Antigo High 
School, Antigo 

Erma C. Jones, Beloit High 
School, Beloit 

Ruth Tesch, Black River Falls 
High School, Black River 
Falls 

Miss C. Shetter, Elkhorn High 
School, Elkhorn 

Catherine Fredrickson, Hurley 
High School, Hurley 

Esther Lange, Girls’ Trades 
and Technical High, 
Milwaukee 

H. G. Grothmann, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee 


Sister M. Theodula, School 
Sisters of St. Francis, 
Milwaukee 

Miss J. A. Cooper, Ocone- 
mowoe High School, 
Oconomowoe 

Ann Giese, Ripon High School. 
Ripon 

Mabel A. Anderson, Sheboygan 
High School, Sheboygan 

P. G. Gamache, St. Norbert’s 
College, West Depere 

C. Bolle, Northwestern Col- 
lege, Watertown 

E. C. Brick, Wausaukee High 
School, Wausaukee 

Marian R. Raleigh, West 
Allis High School, West 
Allis 

W yoming 

Jua Wagoner, Gebo High 
School, Gebo 

Rosa Colegrove, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie 

Emma Wyatt, Sheridan High 
School, Sheridan 
(To be continued) 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 


“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


“My Own Job” 


HE value of artistic 

shorthand writing does 

not always seem ap- 
parent at first, especially to 
the student to whom any 
form of penmanship practice 
is unpleasant. “I can’t write, 
I never could write, and I 
never shall be able to write 
good notes,” frequently is 
the assertion, and these em- 
bryo stenographers resign 
themselves to a mediocre ca- 
reer that offers neither in- 
terest to spur them on to a 


It isn't as big as the other chap’s 
With the flaming sign; 
It isn’t as great as your own, 
perhaps, 
But it’s mine. 
Just my own little job to hold 
down tight, 
Freeze to and embrace 
With a man’s strength and might 


It ism’t a golden, downy way— 
Perfumed, sun-kissed, bright; 
It isn’t all laughter and cloudless 


day, 
But it’s mine, all right! 
My own little job I've chosen to 
do, 
I'm the kind of man that will do 


who have a vision of any- 
thing higher and better than 
that beyond their immediate 
goal, and that is why they 
never arrive anywhere. Most 
of them shuffle along in a 
vague sort of way hoping, 
perhaps—like Mr. Micawber 
—expecting that something 
“will turn up.” 


Getting There 


But this rarely happens. 
Ambition, a definite aim in 


successful accomplishment of =, toes 


any higher aspirations they 

may have entertained, nor sufficient remunera- 
tion to gratify their desires. Such stenog- 
raphers plod along in the same tracks day 
after day, until they find themselves in a rut 
so deep and narrow that they lose all hope of 
getting out of it. An inferiority complex is 
quickly developed as a result, frequently pre- 
cluding a revival of the old fires of ambition, 
and embodying in the minds of these young 
people the thought that their state of affairs 
cannot be cured, so must be endured. 


The Vision Ahead 


Fortunately, though, that is not the fate of 
stenographers who start out with a definite 
aim in life. Just as machines need the power 
of electricity to keep them working and pro- 
ducing efficiently, so we need the impetus of 
a definite objective—a vision of what we want 
to be when we are through. Ability we all 
have in some measure, but we must couple it 
with a strong desire to be something if it is to 
be turned to good account. 

But, you may say, we all know what we 
want to do! That is not so. Unreasonable 
though it may seem, there are very few people 


life, is the first law of suc- 

cess, and the creator of your 
destiny. This was brought home to me quite 
forcibly just recently when a former stenog- 
rapher called upon us. He came to us, several 
years ago, from the High School of Commerce, 
writing about 120 words a minute. He was 
determined to become a reporter, so he and 
some of his friends gathered together in the 
evening and practiced shorthand. In a re- 
markably short time he succeeded in increasing 
his speed to 160 words a minute, to 175, and 
finally to 200 words a minute. 

With the speed at his command, he wanted 
to qualify for the expert medals, but, fail- 
ing to heed our good advice, he had given 
no thought to correct formation of characters 
—with the result that a great many errors 
crept in. He transcribed the 125-word test 
with only four errors, the 150-word test with 
ten errors and the 175-word test with fifty 
errors! That troubled him. 

He brought his notebook to me, saying, 
“See, I had during all right, but I read it for 
through!” He had added the ing dot to the 
form for during (which is unnecessary, as it 
is a wordsign) and the dot was written so 
closely to r that it looked like a hook. The d 
was too short and slightly curved and he read 
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it for th. Upon an examination of his note- 
book, we discovered that most of his errors 
in transcription were due to faulty formation 
rather than failure to get the words down. 
I pointed that fact out to him. He seriously 
thought of devoting some time to shorthand 
penmanship for the first time since his speed 
study began, and put faithfully into practice 
the notes he took down to help him improve 
his style. 

A few weeks later he took the diamond 
medal test, writing solid matter for five min- 
utes at the rate of 200 words a minute, and 
transcribed it with only eleven errors! It 
was a remarkable achievement—the best record 
that has been made by a novice on the 200- 
word test! He had ambition, a definite aim, 
and when he discovered that he was likely 
to miss his goal through neglect of correct 
shorthand writing habits, he steadfastly per- 
sisted in uprooting the faults already acquired, 
with the success I have just mentioned. He 
is today a court-reporter—assistant to the State 
District Attorney in the City of New York. 
A fine position worthy of the effort he put 
into acquiring the necessary skill for it. 


Keep At It 


Persistence will enable you, too, to overcome 
any faults that may have crept inte your 
shorthand writing practice, and make you a 
speedy and accurate shorthand writer. The 
thing for you to do now, is to study your notes 
with a view to finding out what those faults 
are and then practice to overcome them. 

The advantage of establishing good writing 
habits now is that it will enable you to write 
correctly under the pressure of fast dictation. 
Accurate writing is absolutely essential to cor- 
rect transcription, and correct transcription of 
notes is the fundamental difference between a 
competent stenographer and an incompetent one 
—between a stenographer that remains in a 
rut and one that successfully climbs the ladder 
to success! There is no reason why you can- 
not realize your ambition just as this young 
man did, but you must have the same fixed 
purpose in mind, and study to perfect your 
style of shorthand writing until it is accom- 
plished. 


The Contest Goal 


Now that the O. G. A. Contest is open, 
you have the added incentive of winning a 
place in it, and the opportunity of comparing 
your writing with some of the best shorthand 
writers in the world. As you practice, think 
about what you are doing, keep your goal con- 
stantly before you, practice intelligently, and 
you will be sure to reap a fruitful harvest. 
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If you mastered the curved strokes given 
last month, you will experience no difficulty 
in writing the combinations given this month. 
Check slant carefully. Note how smoothly 
l and r join v and f after the circle vowel. 
It is necessary that the horizontal curve begin 
at or a little before the point where the circle 
closes with the downstroke to insure your 
keeping it in a level plane. This is an important 
point to keep in mind while practicing Drills 
1 and 2 this month. 


Drill Twe 
‘Se al lle ae eat alata 
<q a - TY? a st at on 
et ok okt ke 
a I iin 2 ew 


SS a giles eae Ae 


The precision practice afforded by Drill 2 
is necessary to establish the habits which it 
is hoped were started in Drill 1. Try to imi- 
tate the style in the published plate. 


Drill Three 
At Dae ay acta 
eat sae 


Drill 3 requires study and practice. If you 
study these characters carefully, you wil! 
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understand why it is necessary to be particular 
to write the shorthand forms correctly. Check 
slant and curvature frequently. 


Drill Four 


UL, 





222,222, A> D> 


In Drill 4 we have two new characters— 
ch and j, straight lines written downward. 
They should be written swiftly and joined 
smoothly, as shown in the first line of the 
drill. Personally, I think the most fascinating 
set of exercises we have had up to this time 
is embodied in this drill. Proper slant and 
formation of curves determines whether or 
not you will be able to write the combinations 
correctly. Note the modification of » and b 
before forward characters like d, m, g and k 
—the curvature is not as pronounced as when 
they stand alone. Observe that f retains the 
same slant and formation joined to bk, m, d, 
etc., as when written alone. 


Drill Five 
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You probably noticed immediately that 
Drill 5 is the inversion of Drill 4. Just as 
p and b are modified in the preceding drills, 
we now, upon turning the characters upside 
down, find that f and v are likewise slightly 
modified after r and I. 

If at this point any of you wish to send a 
specimen of your practice work on these drills 
to me for criticism, I shall be happy to review 
it and give you suggestions for further im- 
provement. 


Drill Six 
Cu 


YVTvouevwve ¢g 


Ce ee” Ce ee Gee eee” Qe ee” 
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A ES Oe ae ae 
‘Sie & Sp 


oF ae oe ra 


Bear in mind that the hooks must be written 
small, deep, and narrow and the sides parallel. 
Aside from that, Drill 6 is easy and will cause 
you no particular trouble. Take care to have 
your pencil well sharpened, because a fine point 
is necessary in writing these little characters. 
A heavy, thick lead is not conducive to artistic 
writing, and interferes with correct execution. 


Drill Seven 
While the o-hook is turned on its side before 


n, m, r and I, note that it retains the same form 
and size. 
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Drill Eight 
ey ay hy Bes oS 
Ae FO Lig pa geity 
Te 
ey eee 


A~— L q ~— 
Ys 2a it 


Drill 8 affords review practice of the o-hook 
combinations. The bottom of the hook is 
rounded out, not pointed. Be careful not to let 
your hooks sprawl! open at the ends. 


Drill Nine 


sf) 
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Drill 9 is the upper part of the little ellip- 
tical figure of which o was the lower. Note 
that the top of this hook likewise is rounded 
out. Write it deep and narrow and keep the 
sides parallel in practicing the words and 
combinations. Check back your forms on line 
three. If your pen is not under good control 
you'll never be able to tell your hooks from 
k’s, or the k’s from g’s. 


Drill Ten 


~—,! Fi ae Re eee FL ee 


The oo-hook is turned on its side after 
n, m, and k and g when followed by r or 1. 
Note that it keeps its form and size in 
this position—it is still deep and narrow. 
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An open-mouthed hook may some day result 
in a transcript that will make you feel as 
stupid as the town “simp” looks with his open 
mouthed stare. 


Drills Eleven and Twelve 
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Drill 11 gives you an opportunity to review 
the hook in various combinations, and Drill 12 
offers a few sentences to speed up on. Check 
all of the forms carefully. 


Speed Drill 


4 P Ruf 
a waa @ G 7 ae Sf 


ad “o* < es / *, “<\ c 


Bice rpia ek ee 
Ea. s— 2 —,. 


Dave will fish for perch from the rait. He will take 
little fish for bait. The fact will be made public 
The important letter came from the chief in Java 
A fairy play will be given at Havana. Mr. Foley will 
coach the hockey team. Joe took a launch to the port. 
Our team will blot the Joplin team off the globe. 


Now that the contest is nearing its close, 
you will want to acquire the little “finishing” 
touches in your shorthand writing style. Weed 
out the faults, keep a picture of a perfect 
style before you so that you can emulate it in 
your future efforts, and practice faithfully. 
That’s the way to win an O. G. A. prize— 
and Success! 
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Tac. 13, Monday. 


Only 12 more days until Chrisioes.Jhe Spirit is in the air. 
Teachers met tonight. 


pec. 14, Tuesday. 
Business as usual, Almost had a perfect day. 
TBC. 15, Wednesday. 
Sang this morning. ‘Teacher said we "done* better, 
Tac. 16, Thursday. 
fame 
We are all set for _ -with. Creston tomorrow night. 


TEC. 17, Friday. { 




















A sample of the effective illustrations contained in the mimeographed “Echo” of the Afton, lowa, 
High School 
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Chats Among Ourselves 


A. H. S. Commercial Department, 

Afton, Iowa, is of particular interest 
in that it is exceedingly well done, shows in- 
genuity, careful preparation and fine execution. 
Usually mimeographed work is just straight 
copy in black and white or black type on what- 
ever color paper it is printed on. But this 
goes farther. For instance, there is a picture 
depicting Thanksgiving, a charming little 
Quaker damsel in front of a huge basket of 
fruit. The fruit is printed in as near natural 
colors as is possible. Blues, reds, purples, 
greens of varying tints are used throughout 
the book. Bronze, silver, and gold decorate 
the pages that introduce each section. 

Towards the end of the book are given 
senior activities, where is not only type- 
writing script and artistic sketches but printing 
as well. 

We would like to show the whole book to 
you but space forbids and unfortunately colors 
do not reproduce well. In fact, some will not 
reproduce at all. However, we think you will 
agree that the sketch on page 235 proves a 
remarkable degree of artistic development in 
those who are responsible for the production 
of this work. We congratulate the A. H. S. 
Echo on its fine production. 


A UNIQUE book mimeographed by the 


Se 


R. CHOW SOW YOENG of Buiten- 

zorg, Java, D. E. L., is studying short- 
hand by himself in that isle so far away, with- 
out the aid of a teacher. Mr. Yoeng is a stu- 
dent of the Methodist English School and 
studies Gregg Shorthand in addition to the 
regular prescribed course of the school. 

He writes: 

“I am learning Gregg Shorthand by self- 
study. I have now finished the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual and wish to know whether 
or not I can read some articles written in 
shorthand, so I am subscribing to the Gregg 
Writer. 1 know of only three other Gregg 
Shorthand students in this city and they are 
all studying with the help of their books only, 
as we can find no Gregg Shorthand teachers 
in this city.” 

Java, he tells us, while small, is thickly popu- 
lated with Europeans, Chinese, Arabs, and 
natives. The natives are Javanese, Malays, 
and Sundanese of the Mohammedan faith. 
Education development has been rapid, with 
many schools built by the Dutch government, 
the Chinese schools, and Mission schools. The 
country is beautiful, abounding in mountains, 


rivers and lakes, and there are many old his- 
toric points to be seen, the Botanical Gardens, 
museum, and famous old Hindu temples. 

While Mr. Yoeng has not yet had occasion 
to make use of his shorthand, we imagine that 
he will find the work in some of the importing 
and exporting business houses about which he 
tells us very interesting. 


ae 


NOTHER one of our O. G. A. members, 

Mr. Benjamin Waterman, writes us of 
his pleasant trip from Panama to Colombia, 
South America. He is the new stenographer 
for Cia. Minera Chocé-Pacifico. Of his jour- 
ney he says: 

“I had a very interesting trip from Panama 
to Buenaventura, Colombia, where I remained 
for seven days awaiting connection with the 
river boat. Buenaventura is a very nice sea- 
port. It is as yet undeveloped, but I expect 
to see it some day one of the leading seaports 
of South America. 

“From Buenaventura | travelled back north 
about forty miles on the river boat to the 
San Juan river. From the mouth of the San 
Juan to Andagoya, where I now am, is about 
one hundred sixty-five miles. Andagoya forms 
a fork just where the San Juan and the 
Condoto rivers meet. To the right is the 
Condoto river with the town of Condoto, where 
most of the platinum mining goes on, about 
three miles from here, and to the left is the 
town of Istmina about four miles up the San 
Juan. These are little villages, but the people 
are very courteous, especially to strangers. 

“It is quite picturesque along the river. One 
sees native boatmen poling their canoes up 
river or paddling downstream. Indians, with 
beads around their necks and large silver ear- 
rings in their ears, come out in canoes to meet 
the river boat, leaving their canoes to drift 
or be taken by one of their countrymen, while 
they get aboard and help the crew work up 
river. On the return trip, they jump off at 
their destination and swim across the river. 

“The river boat comes as far as a place 
called Bebedo, from there you travel in canoe 
to Andagoya, about fifteen miles. One can 
also travel up the San Juan to Istmina, from 
there overland on horseback to a place called 
Tambo, and again by canoe down the Quito 
river to Quibdo. From Quibdo there are river 
boats which take you to Cartagena, situated on 
the Atlantic side of Colombia. If all works 
well I intend to make this trip when I go out 
on my vacation.” 
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TESTS an® AWARDS 




















SHORTHAND 


J 
The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 


courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that aor best work. Mail one of 
these to the tor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in ong accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic short — 
writin It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

tion Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. I[t is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 


men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the popes division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himeelf who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is o to all ty =e 
whether attending sc or not who 
reached a speed of at least forty wade | ° 
minute in general “‘plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on onthly Speed Test. 
No oe gees 5 rating a less speed, or totalin 

n five cue, are to be submitt 

n Festes The tests for both membership 
and “compet ” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as yg t- but only i wx 3 
should be sent in. Each oy 
membership tests rey tt be ond = - 
separate t. The test matter 
must be written as a ten- —S test, sub- 

ules, and accom- 








ject to Ry - 

panied the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
fi Ad until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 


must hip test. 
No fee is > & aeareed for speed tests, 


Oe od 

















0. G. A. 


See how good a shorthand speci- 
men you can make of this observa- 
tion by Thackeray on “The Place 
of Literature,” for this month’s test. 
Remember, only the copy given last 
month is to be used for the contest. 


That reading is an essential form of living, 
few will question. That reading i is more than 
a receptive process, that it is even a creative 
process, is not yet fully accepted. Literature 
is as large as life: larger, in fact, than the 
life most achieve. Just how much literature 
means to us and does for us, depends upon 
our attitude toward it: whether we hold that 
it is a means of getting away from our- 
selves, or a means of finding ourselves; a 
means of escape or a means of self-realiza- 
tion. The growing minority who incline to 
the belief in self-realization are not yet unani- 
mous as to the best way to find themselves 
and to create larger and better selves. Be- 
fore they can accomplish this they must 
realize that “great fiction is a laboratory 
course in human nature,” and that it is not 
5 Sarena for life but an introduction to 
ite. 


idle Ee 
Junior Test 


From William P. Trent's “Milton 
After Three Hundred Years” comes 
the following copy for our January 
test. Type it in your very best 
style, even margins all around, type 
clean, and touch firm. That is the 
kind of specimen to bring you the 
membership certificate. 


Yes—Milton abides and the Miltonian 
abides too, not as a parasite, but as a living 
exponent of the workings of that high law 
of spiritual gravitation. But, as men are 
creatures of varying aptitudes and capacities, 
it follows that we cannot all gravitate to the 
same spiritual mass or center. My center 
may not be that of my friend, but why 
should it be his stumbling-block? Is it not 
clear that in the highest spheres of art and 
conduct individual preferences and inclina- 
tions must more or less determine our al- 
legiances? A mixed metaphor this—spheres 
suggesting the old Ptolemaic astronomy, and 
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January | ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until February 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


go West and start life on a cattle ranch, horse ranch, or sheep ranch is that 

he must know the business thoroughly before he can earn any salary to speak 
of, still less start out? on his own accord. A great many young fellows apparently 
think that a cowboy is born and not made, and that in order to become one all they 
have to do is to wish very hard to be one. Now, asa matter of fact, a young fellow 
trained as a bookkeeper* would take quite as long to learn the trade of a cowboy 
as the average cowboy would take to learn the trade of bookkeeper. The first thing 
that the beginner anywhere in the wilder parts of the West has to learn is the 
capacity to stand monotony, fatigue* and hardship; the next thing is to learn the 
nature of the country. 


ge first thing to be remembered by any boy or young man who wishes to 


A young fellow from the East who has been brought up on a farm, or who 
has done hard manual labor as a machinist, need not go through a novitiate of 
manual labor in order to get* accustomed to the roughness that such labor implies ; 
but a boy just out of a high school, or a young clerk, will have to go through just 
such a novitiate before he will be able to command a dollar’s pay. Both alike will 
have to learn the nature of* the country, and tl#ls can only be learned by actual 
experience on the ground. 


Again, the beginner must remember that though there is occasional excitement 
and danger in a ranchman’s life, it is only occasional, while the monotony of hard 
and regular® toil is not often broken. Except in the matter of fresh air and freedom 
from crowding, a small ranchman often leads a tifg of as grinding hardness as 
the average dweller in a New York tenement hou§€. His shelter is a small log 
hut, or possibly a dugout’ in the side of a bank, or ummer a shabby tent. For 
food he will have to depend mainly on the bread of Ms own baking, on fried fat 
pork, and on coffee or tea with sugar and no milk. Of course he will occasionally 
have some canned stuff or* potatoes. The furniture of the hut is of the roughest 
description—a roll of blankets for bedding, a bucket, a tin washbasin, and a tin 
mug, with perhaps a cracked looking-glass four inches square. 


He will not have much society of any kind, and the® society he does have is not 
apt to be over-refined. If he is a lad of a delicate, shrinking nature and fastidious 
habits, he will find much that is uncomfortable, and will need to show no small 
amount of pluck and fortitude if he is to hold his own.”® The work, too, is often 
hard and often wearisome from mere sameness. It is generally done on horseback 
even on a sheep ranch, and always on a cow ranch. The beginner must learn to 
ride with indifference all kinds of rough and dangerous horses before" he will be 
worth his keep. 


With all this before him, the beginner will speedily find out that life on a 
Western ranch is very far from being a mere holiday. A young man who desires 
to start in the life ought, if possible, to have with him a little’? money, just enough 
to keep body and soul together, until he can gain a foothold somewhere. (3,095 
strokes )—From “Good Hunting,” by Theodore Roosevelt. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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allegiance carrying us over to a totally dif- 
ferent realm of law—but the confusion im- 
plied has at least the advantage of showing 
how difficult it is to deal adequately in words 
with the complex phenomena we are con- 
sidering. 

Admiration and its accompanying allegiance 
are, like love and friendship, ultimate facts 
of life. We strive to describe and explain, 
but, ere we know it, we are floundering in 
the bog of the inexplicable. Some of us 
gravitate to Milton, more to Shakespeare. 
Some acknowledge Homer, some Virgil, some 
Dante, some Goethe. Others, passing to other 
arts, find their spirit’s goal; but all these are 
few in comparison with those who seek their 
ideal character, their man of men, in the 
domains of philosophy and the sciences, and 
of conduct public and private. 

You and I, for example, could understand 
the man who declared that for him the most 
worshipful of all merely human names was that 
of Michael Angelo; yet this declaration might 
be almost meaningless to some admirable com- 
patriot of ours who had shaped his life by 
studying the essays of Emerson or the speeches 
of Lincoln. 


Senior Test 


Paragraph as you think necessary 
in typing the remarks in Part I 
about letter writing, and see that the 
copy is well arranged on the sheet. 


Part I 


The skilful letter writer is a real artist, and 
the real artist knows when the picture is just 
right—when it is natural. He then refrains 
from adding any more color. Most letter 
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writing is mechanical and monotonous just 
because letter writers make no effort to lay 
hold of the picture-painting language easily 
within their grasp. But some letter writing 
loses its effectiveness just because the com- 
poser used picture-painting language indis- 
criminately. Our language is so rich in ad- 
jectives that it is natural to use a string of 
words to convey a thought. We are likely to 
forget that a single descriptive word is often 
more graphic than several words are if we 
pick the one best word. “He is a grasping 
man” conveys a definite picture quickly. The 
effect is not improved by putting “exceedingly” 
before “grasping.” If a study be made of the 
speeches and writings of the best users of 
language it will be observed that they know 
when to stop, when they have produced the 
effect they sought to make on their hearers or 
readers—realizing that over-painting of scenes 
is risky. There is no place in business for 
gush, whether it be face-to-face dealings or 
in letter intercourse. When a man writes me 
after a visit and says that he feels it was a 
pleasure or a privilege to call and discuss some- 
thing, I will very likely credit him with sin 
cerity, but when he writes that he was de- 
lighted “beyond power of expression” to have 
had the great pleasure of a talk with me I 
put him down as a liar, and not a very smart 
one at that. 


Part II 


Just suppose you are asked to write a series 
of three follow-up letters to be mailed to a 
customer who has written for an illustrative 
booklet or sample of a product your firm is 
selling. You may choose any one product but 
not more than one. The letters need not be 
long, but care should be taken to typewrite 
them artistically. 
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Club Awards 


0. G. A. 


Nina Bechard, St. Louls 
Academy, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Velda Clark, Hastings High 


Gold Pin 


Anna Markel, Meriden High 
School, Meriden, Connec- 


Awards 


Dorotha Dickerson, Nevada 
High School, Nevada, 
Missouri 

Rose Spactor, Northeastern 


Agnes Thinkus, Rockville, 
Connecticut 
Mabel Morden, Jefferson 


High School, Jefferson, 


ticut 

Elizabeth Herbeck, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 


Silwer Pin 


Mildred Schacket, Burlington 
High School, Burlington, 
Iowa 

Marguerite Hennes, Barnes 
Commercial School, Den- 
ver, Colorado 

E. Elizabeth Goodyear, Col- 
lingswood High School, 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


School, Hastings, Ne- 
braska 

Alice Baker, Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Margaret H. Tiemann, Halla- 
han Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Roberta Collins, Waterloo, 
lowa 

Marie Grant, Johnston City 
Township High School. 
Johnsten City. Illinois 


High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Gertrude Bercier, Sisters of 
the Assumption, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Thelma Greer, Springfield 


Business College, Spring- 


field, Missoufi 
Edmund Dunham, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 
Evelyn Richmond, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 


Suzanne Spier, John Harris 


High School, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 


lowa 

Goirg, Columbus High 

School, Columbus, Ne- 

braska 

Ruby Cassady, John Greer 
High School, Hoopeston, 
Tilinois 


Elsa 


Honorable Mention 


Eliza Hosking, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Doris K. Botsford, Milford 
High School, Milford, 
Connecticut 
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Tylas Schroeder, St. Felix 
High School, Wabasha, 
Minnesota 

Elizabeth Jones, Cambridge, 
Maryland 

Marie Voosen, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Francella L. Strand, 8&t. 
Procopius School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Clara Senekoff, Wildwood 
High School, Wildwood, 
New Jersey 

Mildred E. Brendle, Hanover 
High School, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 

Antonette Pelcak, West New 
York High School, West 
New York, New Jersey 


Competent Typists 


Awards 


Gold Pin 


Leona Cornelius, The Gal- 
lagher School, Kankakee, 
Tlinots 

Caroline Kelly, Albuquerque 
High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 

Izetta Dwire, Middlebury 
High Scholo, Middle- 
bury, Middlebury, Ver- 


mont 
Margaret Bien, St. Peter's 
Commercial School, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Alice E. Beterlein, St. 
Elizabeth's School, Bal- 
timore, Maryland 


Norma Hutchinson, Rockland 
High School, Rockland, 


Maine 

Ruth Campbell, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 

Marion Craw, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California 


Honorable Mention 


Louis Kramer, Baltimore, 
Maryland (96.9 net 
words, 3 errors) 

Leanna MeMath, San Diego 
Senior High School, San 
Diego, California (82.6 
net, 3 errors) 

Mary 8. Miller, Draughon's 
Business College, Spring- 
field, Missouri (78.8 net 
words, 4 errors) 

Maurice McCandless, Butler, 
Pennsylvania (77.8 net, 
1 error) 

Brack, Jefferson 
High School, Jefferson, 
Towa (TT.0 net words, 
3 errors) 

Mable Ausberger, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (76.9 
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J. A. Brito, Washington 
Irving Evening High 


Jessie Gardner, Centerville 
High School, Centerville, 
lowa (74.1 net, 3 errors) 


errors) 


Lewis Canaday, Draughon’s 
Business College, Spring- 

New York, New field, Missouri (73.1 

met words, 5 errors) 


kakee, Illinois (72.8 net 
words, 1 error) 

Vera Ryan, Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California 
(72.3 net words, 3 


Plate for November 
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Business 


Gertrude Hilbert, Grand Island 
Grand 


Island, Nebraska (73.0 
net, 4 errors) 
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(71.2 net words, 5 


errors) 

Maxine Young, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa (71.8 net, 4 errors) 

Henrietta Radle, St Mary 
School, Seranton, Penn- 
sylvania (71.2 net, 3 
errors) 

Gladysmae Pierson, Central 
High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota (71.0 net, 3 


errors) 

Doris Olds, Centerville High 
School, Centerville, lows 
(70.1 net, 3 errors) 

Edmund Alexander, Heliopelis, 
Egypt (70.0 net, 1 
error) 

Maurice Mee, High School, 
Tomah, Wisconsin (76 
net, 5 errors) 

G. Smith, Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota (70 net, 1 error) 

Olga K. Grom, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California (71.2 net 
words, 5 errors) 

logal Smith, Harrisburg 
Township High School, 
Harrisburg, Illinois 
(70.9 net words, 3 
errors) 





Awards 


Silver Pin 


Louise Cromie, Berkshire Busi- 
ness College, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts 


Bronze Pin 


Florence Dumais, Notre Pame 
School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island 


Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Lillian Goodspeed, Lawrence 
High School, Fairfield, 
Maine 


Irene Hess, Humboldt Col- 
nesota 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 
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taly, Austria, 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 





van Leeraren in Ste- 








S we have had 
occasion to 
notice before, 


hardly a month goes by 
without the association 
of some famous name 
with shorthand. In past 
issues I have mentioned 
Bayreuth, Wittenburg, 
Sarajevo, and others. 
But who can picture 
our surprise when we 
read the other day in 
La Taquigrafia, of 





nografie en Machine- 
schrijven. 


ae 


ARDLY had we 

finished dictating 
the last paragraph 
when the mail man 
brought us a copy of 
another Dutch short- 
hand magazine, De 
Groote Schrijver, of 








Barcelona, the name of 
the winner of first prize 
in the typewriting contest held in connection 
with the second Hispano-Americano-Filipino 
Shorthand Congress in Valencia, Spain? The 
contest was won by no less a person than 
Christopher Columbus, or, as our Spanish 
friends say it, Cristébal Colén. Instead of 
being crushed under the weight of so famous 
a name, the present-day bearer of it has evi- 
dently determined to be first in his own field 
of endeavor, just as the Christopher Columbus 
of former days was first in his. It seems 
particularly appropriate that a Spanish-Ameri- 
can contest like this should have been won by 
Christopher Columbus! 


a 


GAIN it is with real pleasure that we 
welcome a newcomer into the Shorthand 
periodical field. This time it is De Steno-T ype- 
Docent, published at The Hague, Holland, by 
the Vereeniging van Leeraren in Stenografie 
en Machineschrijven. With the first issues of 
the magazine we received a very cordial letter 
from Mr. Van Batenburg, secretary of the 
Society. Mr. Van Batenburg tells us that he 
wrote to us because of having seen our ex- 
hibit at the International Shorthand Congress 
in Brussels last summer. 
We don’t know how to say it in Dutch, 
but we wish all sorts of good luck to the 
De Steno-Type-Docent and the Vereeniging 


Amsterdam, Holland, 
together witha friendly 
letter from the editor. De Groote Schrijver is 
an experienced veteran, being now in its four- 
teenth year, so we can only wish it a con- 
tinuation of its present flourishing condition. 
We take the liberty of reproducing a sketch 
showing the Dutch artist’s conception of a 
Chinese typewriter. The stenographer would 
have to be a centipede to use the touch system 
on such a machine! 


Ie 


NE of the surest signs of the awakening 

in the Orient is the fact that the peoples 
there are finding more and more pressing the 
need for stenographers. Finding a stenog- 
rapher in the Orient is a more serious matter 
than putting in a call to an agency and then 
interviewing the resulting applicants. Type- 
writers equipped to write the Oriental alphabets 
are few and far between, and fewer and still 
farther between are those who can use those 
typewriters efficiently. 

A despatch from Cairo, Egypt, to El Mundo 
Taquigrafico, of Madrid, Spain, tells of the 
invention of a shorthand system for the Arabic 
language. This system is also adapted for use 
with Armenian, Persian, Georgian, and 
Turkish. 

Our only regret at this piece of information 
is that the recent decree of Kemal commanding 
the use of Occidental headgear will prevent 
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us from having the pleasure of seeing a 
Turkish youth, crowned with a fez, the tassel 
bobbing merrily, as he endeavors to write sixty 
Turkish words a minute om an Oriental type- 
writing machine. 


Be 


| La Vérité Sténographique, of Paris, there 
is a poem by Roger Heymann, Senate re- 
porter, addressed to an outline which he could 
not read. We give the last few lines of the 
poem, which also indicates his solution of the 
difficulty. 


Fils d’une main trop roide et d’un crayon trop tendre, 
Ton sort est résolu: ma plume, sans attendre, 
Au gré de son essor, va glaner sur ses pas 


Un de ces grands mots creux que le hasard modéle, 
Et le lecteur, séduit par la belle infidéle, 
Dira: “C’est admirable!”—et ne comprendra pas. 


We have been present very often when some 
sorely-tried writer, unable to read a stubborn 
outline, voiced his opinion of shorthand in 
general, and that outline in particular. But 
we have never yet had the pleasure of being 
present to hear an American reporter under 
those circumstances burst forth into verse. 


ae 


AST year we spoke of the well-deserved 

honor paid to M. Albert Navarre by his 
appointment as Inspector of Technical Edu- 
cation. We are reproducing here a drawing 
of both sides of the medal which was pre- 
sented to M. 
Navarre last 
summer at 
the silver ju- 
bilee conven- 
tion of the 
Fédération 
Nationale des 
Sociétés de 
Sténographie 
et de Dacty- 
lographie de 
France. The 
Federation 
had this med- 
al struck as 
an indication of its gratitude to M. Navarre, 
who for the past twenty-five years has been 
at the head of the Federation as Secretary- 
General or President. 





se 


HE editor of the Stenographen-Blatt 
Gabelsberger, published in Prague, in the 
Czechoslovakian Republic, compares for his 
readers the syllable intensities of the N. S. 
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R. A. championship dictations, ranging from 
a syllable intensity of 1.12 to 1.65, with the 
syllable intensity of words in the Czech lan 
guage, averaging an intensity of 2.12. Then, 
just to show that the Czech shorthand writers 
are not in such desperate straits, after all, 
he consoles himself by the reflection that th: 
average intensity in Russian is 2.75. In other 
words, while in English we average one and 
one-half syllables to each word, the speakers 
for the Third Internationale must struggle 
with words averaging two and three-quarters 
syllables to every word, if the information of 
our Czech friend is correct. 

Not satisfied with this, he appeals to his 
readers to supply information as to the syllable 
intensity of other languages. He must be 
searching for a language with man-sized words 


Bae 


LTHOUGH the unified shorthand system 

in Germany, the Einheitskurzschrift, has 
caused a great deal of weeping and wailing, 
still there seem to be a few who appear to be 
able to see the comic side of the situation 
Robert Fuchs, Chief of the Reporting Servic 
in the Parliament of Saxony, has written fo: 
La Taquigrafia, of Barcelona, Spain, a dryly 
humorous explanation of the conditions which 
made possible an Einheitskurzschrift, and a 
rather grim glimpse into the future shorthand 
situation. 

Naturally, a foreigner wonders at first how, 
by governmental decree, a whole nation can 
be made to use one shorthand system. Herr 
Fuchs ex- 
plains this by 
reminding us 
that in Ger- 
many almost 
everything is 
done on or- 
ders fromthe 
authorities— 
the birds 
commence 
their matin 
song at the 
hour fixed by 
the police. 
every drop of 
water in the rivers follows the plan drawn up 
by the chief engineer. As he says: “An 
authority which governs the flow of the rivers 
and the revolutions of the stars in their courses 
can easily invent a shorthand system. At the 
command ‘One, two, three’ sixty million men 
are ready to sacrifice their life with enthusiasm 
for the new system.” 

As to the future: “For the next twenty 
years we shall have in Germany on the one 
side the tyranny of the official system and on 
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the other a dozen systems, formerly flourishing 
but now dying without sorrow, with unequalled 
Herr Fuch’s article is so spicy that the teaching 
Spanish border; 
it was translated into French and published 


apathy.” 
it was wafted across the 


by the Signal Sténographique, 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
and Les Etudes Sténograph- 
iques, of Paris. 
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HE very appropriate 

shorthand trophy repro- 
duced on this page is taken 
from the Beollettino della 
Accademia Italiana di Steno- 
grafia. The trophy was given 
in memory of the half-cen- 
tury of brilliant stenographic 
activity of Arnaldo Marin, 
and was awarded for the first 
time last year, being won by 
the team entered for the 
Societa Stenografica Italiana 
of Turin. The statue and 
pedestal together measure 
nearly two feet in height. 
The pedestal is of marble, 
the winged figure of bronze, 
and the pen, symbolic of 
shorthand speed, is of silver. 
So beautiful a trophy is sure- 
ly a great stimulus to all 
writers of Gabelsberger-Noé. 


c< 3 


LY VERYBODY knows 

about the Forty Im- 
mortals of the French Acad- 
emy. But just as interesting 
to us is the Académie dacty 
lographique de France. In 
Le Dactylo (The Typist) of 
Privas, Ardéche, we read 
that this French Typewriting 
Academy, incorporated under 
the French law in 1917 now 
has more than 13,000 mem 
bers. The list of new mem- 
bers published in the issue of 
the magazine before us in 
cludes some from Tunis, 
Sofia, Cairo, and other places 
that sound very interesting, 
in addition to many from 
cities all over France. The 
motto of the Academy is 
“Vite mais bien” or “Fast 
but right,” which is a good 


Under the 
Keyboard,” 


motto for any of us 
Academy is “The continual improvement of 
and practice of 
clever 
there is 














Arnaldo Marin Trophy 


Solemnly inaugurated in Milan, 
December 12, 1926, and awarded 
to the Turin Italian Stenographic 
Society, victor in the Gabels 
berger-Noé Championship Contest 
for 1926 (the winning team: Pro- 
fessors Dario Ascoli, Michele 
Cerrato, and Ettore Doglio). The 
trophy will be awarded perma 
nently to the Society which wins 
the Championship Contest three 
times, not necessarily consecu 
tiweily 

The Arnaldo Marin Trophy 
executed by the sculptor, Cav. 
Prof. Edoardo Saronni, of Milan, 
represents a winged figure in 
bronze extending to the victor a 
large silver pen. (Dimensions* 
height, 58 cm.; width, 32 cm.; 
de; th, 26 cm.) The tablet on the 
front carries the following in 
scription written by Ferruccio 
Stazi: “Trophy established by the 
unNGHIMOU and eninusiastic vote 
of the Italien Schgol of Gabeis 
berger-Noé in ~s oy the half 
century of brilliant stenographic 
activity of Arnaldo Marin, 1875- 
1925.” 


* The dimensions given above are ap 


proximately as follows: height, 20 inches, 
width, 15 inches, depth, 9 inches. 
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The purpose of the 


typewriting.” 
heading “Aces of the 
published a list of 
the best records made in 
typing. 


oe 


"I HE length of time neces- 
sary for the learning of 
shorthand has always been 
a much discussed question 
According to Mr. Olriau, 
in Les Etudes Sténograph 
igues francaises, of Paris, 
a “hard-working, intelligent, 
serious student devoting him 
self to the learning of short 
hand, and directed by an in 
telligent, competent, and con- 
scientious teacher, and de 
voting to the subject at least 
four well-filled hours every 
day, should, at the end of 
six months, write 100 words 
a minute.” 


ae 


PI*RANSLATIONS are 
4 tricky things at best, and 
our brother shorthand maga 
zines across the water have 
been circulating one in which 
the sense has been unusually 
mangled. Just now we have 
it in the Revue Sténograph 
ique Belge, of Brussels, in 
French, and the Revue pro 
fesses to have translated it 
from the Spanish of Accién 
Taquigrafica. We do not 
know in what language the 
Spanish editors found it first 
but we are fairly sure that 
something has slipped, some 
where, if nothing more than 
the decimal point ! 

The item in question is to 
the effect that a young lady 
in Wichita, Kansas, lost the 
use of her right hand through 
an automobile accident. As 
she earned her living as a 
typist, and obviously could 
not earn very much typing 
with one hand, she sued the 
one at fault and was awarded 
damages of $627,487. You 
may shift that elusive decimal 
point to the correct place! 
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Swem’'s Contest Notes on the N. S. R. A. 
Testimony ‘““Take’’ 
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The hey to this a80-word specimen will be found om page 220. 
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Dupraw's Contest Notes on the N.S. R. A. 
Jury Charge ‘Take’ 
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The hey to this 260-word specimen will be found on page 228. 
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| Dupraw 's Contest Notes on the N.S. R. A. 
1] Solid Matter ‘“Take’’ 

















The hey to this 220-word specimen will be found om page 253 
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Sall Trekking After Those Tricky 
W ords 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


E shall continue here the study, begun 
last month, of words that are quite 
commonly confused and misused. 


Ingenious and Ingenuous 


These words differ in only one letter, but 
they are very, very different in meaning. An 
ingenious person possesses inventive skill (note 
the relation to genius—a good way to remem- 
ber the distinction), while an ingenuous person 
is open and frank, as you like your (the u 
form of the word) friends to be. 


Principal and Principle 


These words, together with affect and effect 
{see the December issue of the Gregg Writer), 
are probably more often confused than any 
other group of words which have a superficial 
resemblance. 

It is very simple to remember that the ad- 
jective form is always spelled principal—the 
a for “adjective.” But when it is necessary 
to choose the proper noun form it may help 
to remember that a good principal of a school 
is a pal, and it may not be too far-fetched to 
say that the principal one has in the bank is 
also one’s pal, a reliable and steady friend. 
If you will remember these forms it is very 
easy to choose principle when you need the 
word which means “a rule.” 


Proceed and Precede 


The best way to distinguish between these 
words is to notice their prefixes and be guided 
by their meaning. Pro means forward, as in 
progress, promenade. Therefore when you 
advance or go forward you proceed. Pre means 
before, and therefore anything that happens 
before another event precedes it. As to a trick 
for remembering that it is precede and not 
“preceed”—we can only point out that this 
word, together with recede, intercede, and 
concede, must just be remembered—that'’s all. 
If you put your will power at work, you can 
do it. 


Precedence and Precedents 


Noting the correct pronunciation of these 
words should give the clue to their spelling. 
In pre-cé-dence (meaning the act of preced- 
ing) the accent is on the second syllable, ce. 


These same two letters are also the terminal 
letters of the word—the very letters about 
which people are often confused. It should 
then be easy to remember that things previ- 
ously done and used as models are préc-e-dents. 


Respectful, Respectable, Respective 


It should not be difficult to recall that a 
respectful person is one who is full of respect, 
nor that a respectable one is one whom you 
are able to respect. Therefore two of the 
members of this trio should be comparatively 
easy to conquer. Having vanquished them, 
the third, respective, is the form meaning 
“particular” or “several.” 


Stationery and Stationary 


Will it help you to distinguish between these 
words if you note that paper is stationery? 
Then, again by elimination, you may at once 
be sure that stationary is the form meaning 
immovable. 


Statute, Stature, Statue 


By remembering that our country is governed 
according to statutes and a constitution and 
that both of these words contain three ¢t’s it 
will be easy to recall that statute is the form 
meaning a law. Change the last ¢ to r and you 
have the word meaning the height which an 
animal body is by nature—siature. Leave out 
this next t—the last letter and you have the 
third word, statue, meaning a sculptured or 
graven likeness. 


Successful and Successive 


Here again we have a ful word—a success- 
ful stenographer is full of success. Succes- 
sive, on the other hand, means consecutive. 


Therefor and Therefore 


Therefor means “for it,” as “The penalty 
therefor is a fine.” For is simply added to 
there. Therefore is the form meaning “for 


that reason.” 
To, Too, Two 


Probably very few, if any, writers hesitate 
in using the correct form for the preposition 
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to, but many make the error of using the 
simple two-letter word instead of the adverb 
and conjunction too. Perhaps, remembering 
that you have an excess of o’s when you mean 
also or more than enough, will help you out 
of this difficulty. Then how about remem- 
bering that the w goes in the numeral form— 
meaning more than 1, that is, 2, or we? 

In conclusion, what more suitable and help- 
ful New Year’s resolution could be made than 
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the resolve to master each day at least one 
pair or trio on this list of troublesome words? 
Of course, not all of them will be puzzling to 
you—at least we hope they are not all among 
your foes. But if you select those which 
have seemed most annoying and then actually 
master them, you will surely feel that the 
year 1928 has brought you a really constructive 
and basic stock-in-trade. 
There's a resolution worth keeping ! 


» @y <1 7 “a 


A Fellow-Reporter in Canada 


REGG reporters in 
this country will be 
interested to know 


that one of the foremost re- 
porters of Canada is a fellow- 
Greggite and one of the fast 
writers of the system. Mr. 
Elgene J. Knisley, Official 
Reporter of the Supreme 
Court for the province of 
Alberta, Canada, has had an 
interesting career with short- 
hand and we present a brief 
sketch of it for the inspira- 
tion of all ambitious writers 
who would join the reporting : 
profession. 

Mr. Knisley studied short- Elgene J. 
hand at Watson’s Business 
College, Chicago. He was but fourteen years 
of age at the time, and he worked his way 
through the business school as many college 
students work their way through college. He 
secured employment with the school and in 
return for his labors received his tuition. 

He was employed in Chicago after his gradu- 
ation and worked as a stenographer until he 
left with his family, the year following, to take 
up a homestead grant in western Canada. 

He reported his first case in 1913 while 
he was holding a position as law stenographer. 
Incidentally, he began the study of law, but 
left the study to join the Canadian forces in 
the World War. Returning from overseas, 
he concentrated on shorthand with a view to 
entering the reporting profession; and in De- 
cember, 1920, he was appointed to his present 
position in the Supreme Court of Alberta, 
with headquarters in Calgary. 

Mr. Knisley has since then won the Gregg 
Writer Bronze, Silver, and Gold Expert 
Medals for writing at 125, 150, and 175 words 
a minute. He is looked upon as one of the 
leading reporters of the Dominion and has 
been called on to report several important 





business conventions and the 
speeches of a great many of 
the most prominent men in 
Canadian affairs, including 
the Governor General of the 
Dominion, the Prime Minis 
ter, and the president of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Mr. Knisley has a very in- 
teresting war record to his 
credit. He went overseas as 
sergeant with the 113th Leth- 
bridge Highlanders, acting 
as orderly-room sergeant 
on the battalion’s first troop 
train. On arrival in Eng- 
land he was absorbed by the 
17th Reserve Battalion. On 
the first parade there the ad- 
jutant gave the command: “Fall out all ste- 
nographers.” Mr. Knisley was thereupon 
drafted into the staff of this battalion. This 
was in September, 1916. In June, 1917, how- 
ever, he requested permission to revert to the 
ranks in order to go to France, as he was 
tired of staff service and wanted to see actual 
service in the trenches. He joined the 85th 
Nova Scotia Highlanders and_ arrived in 
France in June of that year. From then until 
October, he was in the midst of things and 
finally was invalided from France with trench 
fever. 

He was in the hospital in England until 
February, 1918, when he was attached 
to the Canadian General Headquarters as a 
stenographer on the staff of the adjutant gen- 
eral, subsequently being promoted to staff 
sergeant in charge of this branch of the service 
In August, 1919, he returned to Canada, almost 
a year after the Armistice. He now holds the 
rank of Lieutenant in the Calgary High- 
landers. 

His is a career that he may well feel proud 
of. It is one, too, that adds credit to the 
profession of reporting. 


Knisley 
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Conference Reporting 


NDOUBTEDLY the practicing re- 

porter receives his greatest test in 

doing what may be termed conference 
reporting. This is as a general rule the most 
dificult of all reporting, and when the young 
writer can go “fresh” into a conference room, 
open his book and meet the glance of a dozen 
or more unfamiliar faces, the owners of which 
are filled with their topic and ready to fire it 
literally at the heads of each other and at the 
reporter—why, then he may feel that he has 
passed his final test as a reporter. 


Testimony 


Testimony in court is generally considered 
easy reporting. Occasionally some of it is 
technical and the reporter is called upon for 
exceptional concentration and ability to take 
it, but for the most part court testimony 
follows a certain routine which, through fa- 
miliarity, relieves it even of the terror of the 
medical phraseology which occurs in almost 
all accident cases. Speed is usually the only 
problem, therefore, in court work. Further- 
more, in court work, as in all work where the 
proceedings are for the “record,” it is the 
privilege of the reporter to stop a witness or 
an attorney and secure a repetition of a word 
or a name that was not heard the first time. 


Platform Addresses 


The reporting of a speaker on a platform 
also is frequently exacting, but for the most 
part such speakers speak distinctly and they 
adapt their vocabulary and their thought to 
the intelligence of the audience. Even con- 
vention reporting, while falling within the 
difficult class, has its compensations. Con- 
ventions are conducted in an orderly manner 
(with some startling exceptions); there is a 
chairman, and he recognizes each speaker as 
he rises. The speaker thereupon delivers him- 
self of a speech in a distinct and orderly 
fashion. 

All of these types of reporting, if sometimes 


very difficult and technical, have yet distinct 
advantages peculiar to each that help to lighten 
the burden of the reporter. But in conference 
reporting practically all the disadvantages of 
every other kind of reporting are present, with 
absolutely no compensating features at all. 


The Conference 


Consider the task of a reporter who is as- 
signed to report a conference. He goes to 
the meeting with only the name of the subject 
matter of the conference in his notebook. He 
arrives and is ushered into the conference room. 
He sits usually at one end of a long table, 
around which are arranged perhaps ten or a 
dozen chairs. As he gazes around him to 
get his bearings, the members of the con- 
ference commence to arrive. Perhaps the 
reporter knows the name of the chairman, 
and that is all. He can really do without the 
name of the chairman, whom he can indicate 
always as “Mr. Chairman,” but he must know 
the names of the others. Before the meeting 
comes to order, he has the job of learning 
the name of each individual, which is some- 
times hard enough; but he must, in addition 
to that, learn to recognize each one by simply 
glancing at him. Such meetings are usually 
informal, so that each imember speaks up at 
will; sometimes in his turn—sometimes out 
of it, when two or three others are speaking 
also. 

Informal meetings of this nature are always 
very difficult. They are very fast, are usually 
on a more or less technical subject, and they 
are often heated. Almost every speaker over- 
laps another in order to get in his “word” or 
his argument, with the consequence that the 
reporter sometimes hears neither the last words 
of the one nor the beginning clause of the 
other. In this kind of reporting, it is not 
permissible to stop a speaker for anything. 
The purpose of the conference is not essentially 
the “record,” but to come to a decision or an 
agreement upon a particular subject. The 
“record” is incidental, yet it is desired to have 
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an accurate transcript, and the reporter is 
expected to get it, notwithstanding all the 
handicaps that are imposed upon him. 


Some Hints 


A few suggestions may not be amiss as to 
the best way to approach and handle a job 
of this kind. In the first place, it is of course 
desirable to find out what the meeting is to 
be about. The reporter can always learn the 
subject matter of it. If it is a-committee that 
is meeting, or an organized group, get if 
possible the names of the members of the 
committee or group—all of whom will be 
possible members of the conference. If there 
are any agenda of the meeting, get these and 
read them over. 


Diagramming the Meeting 


Then, having taken your place at the table, 
as the members of the conference arrive draw 
a quick diagram of the chairs as the members 
take their seats. Then make it a point, before 
the meeting is called to order, to inquire from 
the secretary (or the chairman himself if 
necessary) the names of each member and 
write in the names on your diagram. A pro- 
cedure that may be followed in many cases 
is to give each member a slip of paper on which 
you ask him to write his name. You thus 
will be sure of the spelling. 

Before the meeting begins, you may have a 
chance to memorize your list of names and 
attach them to the right faces; if not, as a 
member speaks, you can glance hastily at your 
diagram and find his name in that manner. 
Of course, some of them may shift their places 
during the meeting, in which case you must 
change your diagram, if this does not occur 
too often. At any rate, they will probably 
not begin to shift at once, and you will have had 
a chance to learn to recognize them. 


Get the Names Down 


As a general rule, it is better to get the 
speaker’s name than it is to get the first few 
words that he says—if you must make a 
choice between these two courses. It is more 
serious to ascribe one man’s opinions to an- 
other than it is to alter slightly his phraseology. 
As you become accustomed to “picking speak- 
ers out of the air,” as it were, you will have 
no great difficulty in noting down both his 
name and his first words—but first get his 
name by all means, and then make the effort 
to get down both what has gone by and what 
he is saying at the moment. 

Of course, sometimes you will find it ab- 
solutely impossible to get the name quickly 
enough, in which.case you can adopt what- 
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ever expedient occurs to you. Call him “round 
face” “glasses,” “No. 1,” or “No. 2,” or what 
ever occurs to your harassed senses. Perhaps 
as you go along, you will secure the name or 
recall it; if so, make a note of it in the margin 
of your notebook along with the identifying 
mark that you used to indicate him. Thus 
“Tones—glasses” will identify him beyond all 
doubt. Only as a last resort should you make 
use of the expedient of calling him “A Voice” 
in your transcript—but that should be done 
rather than take the chance of ascribing his 
remarks to the wrong person. 

Sometimes you get no opportunity to secure 
all the names before the conference begins 
In that case, it is suggested that you describe 
each gentleman by number on your diagram 
Then note each by number as he speaks. Se 
cure the names at the earliest opportunity, 
by whatever method occurs to you. Some 
times you may get it from the discourse. If 
you have not identified all of them before the 
meeting adjourns, it calls for quick work on 
your part, after the last word is spoken, to 
corner each unidentified man before he has 
vacated the seat by which he is numbered. 
But all things are possible to the initiative of 
the wide-awake reporter. 


Queries 


Another suggestion: As the meeting pro 
gresses, keep a blank sheet of paper beside 
you and make a quick memorandum of every 
thing questionable that occurs. Thus, if Mr. 
Jones speaks of a proper name that you are 
not sure of, make a hasty note of it on your 
memorandum sheet, along with Mr. Jones’ 
name, so that you may ask him, if the oppor- 
tunity offers later, the name and the spelling 
Or, if somebody reads at length from a book, 
make a note of that and secure the book later. 
(As a rule, try to get a copy of everything 
that is read, no matter how well you get it in 
your notes. Few people read accurately in 
the heat of discussion, and every deviation 
that is made from the copy will be charged to 
the reporter if he does not himself secure the 
original copy as a safeguard.) 


Keep Cool 


Above all, as a final and perhaps the most 
pertinent suggestion that can be made, we 
say, Keep cool. When two speakers get going 
together and it sounds like nothing at all, 
keep your head. Don’t look up and advertise 
that you are not a wizard, but separate what 
you can and don’t worry about the rest. If 
you can’t understand it, nobody else can. Don’t 
get rattled, but keep the old pen going. A lot 
of things will “clear up” in the transcribing 
room if you keep your head during the session 
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Judge's Charge to the Jury 


(Concluded from the December issue) 
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Key to Judge’s Charge to the Jury 


(Concluded from the December issue) 


—of his employment by reason of this relation was to 
furnish him reasonably safe tools, machinery and 
appliances with which to work. The tools or ma- 
chinery used need not be of the safest, best, nor of the 
most improved kind. It is sufficient if they are reason- 
ably safe, and adapted to the purpose of the employ- 
ment. If the master fails to observe this rule of law, 
and injury results to his servant from such failure, 
he becomes liable therefor on the ground of negligence. 
In the performance of this duty the master must use 
all reasonable care and prudence for the safety of the 
servant, having regard to the character of the work 
to be performed. Such care must be in proportion to 


the danger of the employment. The servant has the 
right to rely on the master for the performance of 
this duty without inquiry on his part. The servant 
assumes no risk whatever as to such primary duty at 
the time he enters upon his employment; but he does 
assume all the ordinary risks incident to the employ- 
ment; such as are patent, seen and known, or which 
may be seen and known by the ordinary use of his 
senses. And he is required to exercise due care and 
caution in the course of his employment to avoid 
dangers and injuries; for the master, having per- 
formed the primary duties required of him, is not 
an insurer of the safety of his servants. 
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It is the duty of the master also to maintain said 
tools and machinery in a reasonably safe condition so 
long as they are continued in use. If the master 
knows, or by the use of due diligence might know 
that the tools and machinery in use in his business 
are not reasonably safe, it is negligence on his part to 
fail to remedy and correct the defects of which he 
has knowledge, or by the exercise of due diligence 
he might discover. Notice to the foreman or person 
in general charge of the business, or having charge 
and control of the men and the cars, that the ma- 
chinery is unsafe and dangerous, is, in law, notice 
to the master; and after the receipt of such notice 
it would be negligence on the part of the master to 
fail to make such machinery reasonably safe for the 
servant in his employment. But in such case the 
master would not be liable if the servant having 
knowledge of such defect continued to use such ma- 
chinery. The servant must always exercise such care 
and caution to avoid danger as the circumstances 
reasonably require, and the greater the danger the 
greater the care, diligence and caution required. 

But even though machinery is defective in the 
knowledge of the employee, yet if the master has 
knowledge of such defect and promises to remedy the 
defect, and the employee, relying on that promise, 
continues by direction of the master to use it for a 


(This Judge’s Charge (started last month) was dictated 
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reasonable time, he does so at the master’s risk, 
inasmuch as he has a right to rely on such promise. 

If you should believe from the evidence that the 
defendant exercised reasonable care in the inspection 
of the trolley car which the plaintiff was operating 
at the time of the accident, and that the brakes of 
said car, or other appliances complained of, when last 
inspected before the accident, were in reasonably good 
working condition and that any defect or disorder, 
if there was any, in any of said appliances was not 
discovered sufficiently long before the accident so as 
to reasonably permit the repair thereof or the dis- 
continuance of the operation of such car, in such 
event the existence of such defect or disorder would 
not constitute negligence on the part of the de 
fendant. 

If you should believe from the evidence that the 
defendant exercised reasonable care in the inspection 
of the car in question and of the brakes and other 
appliances thereon, and that the same were found in 
reasonably good working condition when the car was 
turned over to the plaintiff to operate as a motorman, 
shortly before the accident, and that any defect or 
disorder, if there was any, in said appliances, occurred 
during the operation of the car by the plaintiff, and 
that there was no opportunity to repair the same or 
discontinue the use of the car before the accident 


at 240 words the minute in the 1913 international 


speed contests.) 
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N.S. R. A. Organ Takes New |! 


HE Shorthand Reporter comes to the edi- 
tor’s desk as the successor to the Shorthand 
Writer. The new name is undoubtedly an 
appropriate one, for the magazine is the official 
organ of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. We are glad also to learn that 
Mr. Albert C. Gaw, editor of the magazine for 
the last six years, is now the sole owner and 
publisher as well. 
Judging from the October number, the maga- 


ame 


zine starts out with more than a new name. 
It seems to us that the new responsibilities 
assumed by Publisher Gaw have been an added 
inspiration to Editor Gaw. It is an unusually 
interesting number. Besides containing, as 
usual, many paragraphs of genuine value and 
interest to reporters, it is full of sparkling 
notes on the recent convention at San Antonio. 
It is a particularly fine and illuminating report 
of the Convention. 


Two Styles 


(Continued from page 228) 


Gentlemen of the jury, the Court instructs you that 
under the laws of this state, where two or more 
persons have been charged with the same offense, as 
in this case,|//1 any one of them on motion may be 
granted what is known in law as a severance; that is, 
any one of them— 


220 Words A Minute—Solid Matter 


( Plate on page 246) 


The Declaration of Independence is wrong! 
People are neither born equal, live equal, nor die 
equal. These inequalities among people are just as 
great in the case of the natural abilities and aptitudes 


which they inherit from their ancestors as in the 
amount of money that is left them by these same 
ancestors. Some are|born geniuses; most have only 
average intelligence; while an unfortunate few have 
such defective mentality that they must live and die 
as idiots. Some make friends without effort; the 
majority have no special ability either for making or 
for losing friends; while a few have such thorny dis- 
positions that their mere presence is uncomfortable. 
Onelof the most important of the natural abilities in 
determining success in the world is ability to get along 
with others. Differences in this trait are now being 
measured by the Social Intelligence Test, which was 
devised by members of the Psychology Department of 
George Washington University. Since its initial pub- 


NOTE—The single bars indicate quarter minutes; the double bars minutes. 
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